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Chapter  I 


POLITICS  AND  THE  CITY 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  and  renewed  interest  among  social 
scientists  in  politics  at  the  local  level.  With  the  passing  of  the  muck- 
raking era  and  its  emphasis  on  corrupt  cities,  and  with  the  retreat  of 
Jeffersonianism  into  romanticism,  American  political  science  followed 
the  path  of  national  interest  in  emphasizing  the  federal  government. 
Today,  research  more  and  more  is  stressing  state  and  local  political 
institutions.  Even  such  surveys  as  "The  Elmira  Project,"  1  which  is 
centrally  concerned  with  national  affairs,  can  be  interpreted  as  sig- 
nificantly increasing  our  knowledge  of  local  matters,  just  as  did  its 
predecessor,  The  People's  Choicer  What  the  reasons  are  for  this  re- 
newed interest  are  not  entirely  clear.  Partly,  it  is  the  recognition  that 
politics  of  the  local  and  national  scene  are  two  aspects  of  a  single 
process.  Partly,  the  heightened  importance  of  suburban  settlement, 
with  its  semblance  of  greater  local  community  organization,  is  elevat- 
ing the  importance  of  local  political  institutions. 

This  study  is  not  the  place  for  far  ranging  speculation  about  these 
effects  or  the  probable  future  direction  that  political  interest  will  take. 
However,  some  recognition  must  be  given  the  particular  set  of  social 
facts  that  appears  to  be  shaping  the  political  future  of  New  Orleans — 
factors  of  both  local  and  national  import.  Some  of  these  factors,  with 
no  intention  of  claiming  completeness,  are: 

1.  The  Negro,  to  judge  by  the  registration  record  alone,  appears  to 
be  assuming  a  place  of  no  little  importance  in  the  political  scheme  of 
the  city.  As  of  1954,  127  per  cent  of  those  registered  to  vote  in  New 
Orleans  were  Negroes.  Although  this  figure  still  is  less  than  half  the 
32  per  cent  that  Negroes  constitute  of  the  total  population,  the  size 
of  the  registration  is  imposing  for  a  city  of  the  Deep  South.  Pro- 
fessional politicians  are  well  aware  of  the  political  potential  of  the 
approximately  29,500  registered  Negroes,  and  the  charge  is  common 
that  they  are  mobilized  by  the  machines  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  Negro  community  leaders.  But  it  is  also  commonly  believed  that 
those  who  can  marshal  the  Negro  vote  in  municipal  affairs  could  not 
bring  the  Negro  to  follow  them  into  opposing  the  Stevenson  candi- 
dacy in  the  1952  presidential  election. 


1  Bernard  R.  Berelson,  et  al.,  Voting,   (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1954). 

2  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  et  al.,    (New  York:    Columbia  University  Press.    1948, 
2nd  Edit.). 
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Negro  community  leaders  themselves,  whether  or  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  appear  divided  over  the  manner  in  which  the  Negro 
should  engage  in  political  activities.  Should  he  establish  his  own  party 
or  parties?  Should  he  form  Negro  pressure  groups?  Should  he  oper- 
ate as  an  individual  within  already  established  party  structures?  What- 
ever the  form,  the  Negro  is  back  in  effective  politics  for  the  first  time 
since  Reconstruction,  and  now  under  his  own  steam. 

2.  Ecological  patterns  have  changed  as  suburbanization  picks  up 
speed  and  as  the  city  becomes  more  industrialized.    Gilmore  writes: 

"The  past  ten  years  [1943-1953]  can  best  be  characterized  as  a  period 
when  New  Orleans  experienced  a -flight  to  the  suburbs  similar  to  that 
which  many  large  cities  experienced  in  the  1920's.  .  .  .  The  1950  census 
shows  that  many  other  adjacent  residential  areas  [to  the  downtown 
section]  lost  population  between  1940  and  1950,  and  that  population 
decline  is  now  characteristic  of  a  great  part  of  the  area.  .  .  .  This  de- 
cline in  population  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  was  contrasted  with 
an  equally  impressive  growth  of  the  suburbs.  The  growth  of  the 
suburbs  was  a  result  not  merely  of  the  flight  from  the  older  sections, 
but  also  of  a  sizeable  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city  [from 
494,537  in  1940  to  570,445  in  1950],  and  of  the  still  greater  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area.  This  growth  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  migration  to  New  Orleans  of  people  from  rural  areas  and 
other  towns  and  cities."  3 

These  ecological  changes  have  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  many 
sections  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  traditional  boundaries  no  longer 
serve  to  isolate  homogeneous  settlements.  Further,  because  New  Or- 
leans is  not  notably  gerrymandered,  the  political  divisions  into  wards 
and  precincts  are  valueless ,  as  units  for  social  measuement  as  they 
stand.  In  the  chapter  on  neighborhoods,  recognition  is  given  that 
fact,  as  well  as  the  practicability  of  overlaying  the  precinct  divisions 
with  neighborhood  units  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  socio- 
economic topography  into  line  with  the  political  one. 

3.  The  sharp  increase  in  foreign  trade  after  the  war,  which  main- 
tained New  Orleans'  port  business  at  a  high  level,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  new  industries  within  the  metropolitan  area,  have 
caused  New  Orleans  to  attract  an  immigrant  population.  These  per- 
sons undoubtedly  are  the  carriers  of  ideas  that  are  in  some  measure 
new  to  the  local  scene,  especially  as  they  may  come  from  other  regions 
of  the  country.  The  influx  of  technicians,  professionals,  and  other 
highly  trained  personnel  is  bound  to  cause  major  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal picture  of  the  city.  The  "new"  ideas  and  the  tools  for  their  im- 
plementation have  become  significant  dimensions  of  that  picture. 

4.  New  Orleans  also  has  a  reputation  to  maintain  as  a  "cosmo- 
politan" city,  since  one  of  its  major  industries  is  the  tourist  trade.  It 
is  then  reasonable  to  expect  that  New  Orleans  must  remain  sensitive 
to  and  tolerant  of  any  shifts  which  may  take  place  at  the  national 

3H.  W.  Gilmore,  "The  Old  New  Orleans  and  the  New:  A  Case  for  Ecology," 
New  Orleans  Population  Handbook,  (New  Orleans:  Urban  Life  Research  Insti- 
tute, Tulane  University,  1953)  pp.  14-15. 
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level.     At  the  same  time  it  must  strive  to  maintain  what  is  special  to 
its  mixed  culture  which  serves  as  the  attraction. 

The  fondness  of  regional  commentators  to  talk  of  the  "New  South" 
is,  then,  not  without  justification  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  old  complications  still  exist,  and  not  alone  with 
respect  to  the  race  question.     These  considerations,  too,  are  relevant. 

1.  So  far  as  registration  is  concerned,  New  Orleans  is  still  over- 
whelmingly a  Democratic  city.  As  is  well  known  by  this  time,  the 
overwhelming  traditional  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
South  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  party  strife.  The  emergence  of 
the  States'  Rights  party  in  1948  and  the  wholesale  Southern  bolting 
to  the  Eisenhower  banner,  if  not  the  Republican  party,  in  1952  are 
evidences  of  sharp  political  division  despite  party  labels.  New  Orleans 
has  seen  much  party  conflict,  with  two  parties  in  the  early  indepen- 
dence period  and  essentially  one  after  the  Civil  War.  When  Creole 
divided  from  Amercan,  politically  as  well  as  ecologically,  planter 
from  artisan,  and  merchant  from  industrialist,  political  division  mir- 
rored by  groups-in-interest  became  apparent.  Within  today's  Demo- 
cratic Party,  some  elements  are  "blue  stocking"  reform,  others  are 
driven  by  racial  principles,  and  still  others  by  uncomplicated  economic 
interest.     Various  combinations  and  permutations  obviously  exist. 

2.  Political  organization  in  the  city  rests  solidly  upon  the  basis  of 
tightly  organized  factional  structures  within  the  party.  Some  informal 
interviews  with  professional  politicians  hinted  strongly  at  a  deep  atti- 
tudinal  and  perhaps  ideological  difference  between  the  two  major 
groups  in  the  local  Democratic  Party — the  Crescent  City  Democratic 
Association  (CCDA)  and  the  so-called  Old  Regulars,  the  traditional 
core  group  of  the  old  party.  The  CCDA  emerged  at  the  end  of  the 
war  as  a  reform  group,  backed  by  persons  of  means,  and  spearheaded, 
allegedly,  by  women  sneeringly  referred  to  by  the  hoary  professionals 
as  "those  PTA'ers."  Its  successful  mayoralty  candidate,  deLesseps  S. 
Morrison,  has  held  office'  continuously  since  1946,  and  has  built  what 
can  only  be  referred  to  as  a  formidable  machine.  His  support  now 
draws  less  from  the  high  status  sections,  but  is  building  more  in  the 
poorer  area  as  a  result  of  the  de  facto  favor-dispensing  power  of  gov- 
ernment anywhere.  The  Old  Regulars,  still  strongest  in  the  older  and 
less  favored  parts  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Irish  Channel,  view  them- 
selves as  the  champions  of  the  masses  and  sneer  at  the  "rich  man's 
administration"  of  the  CCDA.  Withal,  the  two  groups  have  made 
common  cause  when  political  necessity  so  dictates. 

3.  The  local  political  scene  indicates  cleavage  at  the  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  In  general,  many  attitudinally  with  the  CCDA  group 
appear  to  tend  toward  support  of  those  portions  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  opposition  to  national  policy.  Mayor  Morrison,  although 
presumed  to  be  personally  in  favor  of  the  national  Democratic  Party 
as  opposed  to  States'  Rights  secessionist  groups,  has  been  careful  to 
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take  few  firm  stands  on  the  matter.  In  the  1952  national  convention, 
he  left  the  floor  in  his  role  as  a  voting  delegate  to  join  the  caucus 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  considering  the  loyalty  oath  question, 
leaving  U.  S.  Senator  Russell  Long  and  two  others  to  their  lonely 
stand.  He  also  did  not  take  a  public  stand  in  the  later  Eisenhower- 
Stevenson  contest.  As  a  result,  many  so-called  "silk  stocking"  national 
Republicans  support  Morrison  in  local  and  state  contests.  The  Old 
Regulars  tend  to  follow  national  Democratic  leadership  and  were 
active  in  the  Stevenson  movement  in  the  city,  despite  the  necessity 
this  created  of  rubbing  elbows  with  the  hated  intellectual  from  the 
Bohemian  parts  of  the  French  Quarter  or  the  snobbish  uptown  Uni- 
versity district.  In  state  politics,  then,  the  CCDA,  when  pressed,  often 
falls  in  with  the  conservative  Democrats,  and  the  Old  Regulars  almost 
always  retain  their  loyalty  to  the  Long  faction,  though  still  employing 
the  slogans  derived  from  grass  roots  radical  democracy. 

4.  Religious  and  ethnic  factors  undoubtedly  continue  to  play  a 
large  role  in  city  affairs.  Approximately  half  the  population  of  New 
Orleans  is  Catholic,  but  that  statement  must  be  amended  to  take  into 
account  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  persons  of  this  religious  persuasion. 
The  professional  politicians  interviewed  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  a  French  Catholic  reacts  much  differently  in  politics  from 
an  Irish  or  an  Italian  Catholic.  In  matters  referring  to  integration 
of  the  schools,  for  example,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  is  most  willing  to  obey  the  desegregation  policies  of  the 
Church,  for  he  is  the  closest  in  affiliation.  The  French  Catholic  is 
the  least  obedient  in  secular  matters,  being  more  sophisticated,  an 
older  settler,  and  imbued  with  the  Gallic  tradition.  It  was  also  a 
widely  held  related  opinion  that  support  for  Senator  McCarthy's  ideas 
was  limited  in  New  Orleans  because  here  he  is  equated  with  the  tra- 
ditional anti-Catholicism  of  the  South.  These  are  research  subjects 
which  plead  for  more  investigation. 

The  companion  piece  of  this  study  concerns  the  Republican  vote  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  1952  presidential  elections.  How  soon  there 
will  be  a  "Two-Party  South"  in  the  formal  sense  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  willing  to 
vote  for  a  Republican  candidate  is  clear  evidence  of  its  probability. 
At  the  same  time,  the  equally  important  fact  that  this  tendency  is  not 
reflected  clearly  in  registration  figures  is  indicative  of  the  continuing 
strength  of  tradition  and  the  formalized  structure  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  the  accompanying  table  there  is  presented  a  precinct  breakdown 
of  voter  turnout  for  three  elections  in  1954.  A  chronological  restric- 
tion was  placed  on  the  full  use  of  election  returns  by  the  statutory 
change  to  a  permanent  registration  system  made  in  1953.  Although 
as  a  result  it  has  been  impossible  to  deal  with  any  secular  trend,  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  elections  of  different  types  to  consider. 
Chosen  as  most  representative  were  three:    the  primary  election  for 
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mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  January,  1954;  the  general  mayoralty  elec- 
tion of  April  of  the  same  year,  and  the  so-called  "School  Board  Elec- 
tion" of  November,  1954  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  raise 
the  property  tax  to  care  for  increased  public  educational  needs.  Ability 
to  vote  in  the  last-named  election  was  based  not  only  on  state  and 
city  citizenship  and  registration  status,  but  also  upon  property  owner- 
ship. Two  mayoralty  elections  were  considered  because,  as  is  well 
known,  the  primary  is  almost  invariably  decisive  in  Southern  elections 
and  is  the  focal  point  of  interest.  The  general  elections  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  the  strength  of  certain  types  of  protest  votes 
as  well,  and  are  obviously  at  least  one  oblique  measure  of  the  stripped 
down  fighting  strength  of  formal  party  membership. 

What  is  most  striking  about  these  figures  is  the  relative  uniformity 
of  participation  throughout  all  the  precincts  in  conformity  with  the 
type  of  election  concerned.  Another  factor  of  importance,  although 
not  visible  at  first  glance,  is  that  in  all  probability,  the  registered 
population  is  quite  active  politically  in  New  Orleans,  at  least  as 
measured  by  formal  participation  at  the  polls.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  viewed  globally,  the  registration  of  one-third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, more  or  less,  is  not  on  its  face  impressive.  But  when  the  lag 
in  Negro  registration  is  considered,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  per- 
centage of  whites  registered  is  fairly  high.  And  further,  in  sub- 
stantive elections,  e.g.,  the  primary,  turnout  is  so  high  as  to  raise  a 
legitimate  question  as  to  whether  the  political  factors  affecting  regis- 
tration might  not  also  be  the  same  as  those  factors  determining 
whether  a  person  will  or  will  not  vote.  The  relatively  small  differ- 
ences between  precinct  turnouts  in  any  single  election  may  be  due  to 
such  non-political  factors  as  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  auto- 
mobile, or  physical  presence  in  the  city,  much  as  in  other  cities. 

This  higher  than  average  level  of  interest  among  registered  persons 
is  reflected  in  the  common  sense  analyses  of  many  political  leaders, 
who  refer  to  New  Orleans  as  liable  to  attacks  of  civic  activity  or  rash- 
ness, as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been  a  popular  conception  among 
students — a  kind  of  academic  folk  belief — that  much  of  New  Or- 
leans' social  behavior  may  be  explained  on  the  presupposition  that 
Latin  influences  are  still  very  strong.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  political 
personalism  can  well  be  expected,  as  well  as  "excitability,"  and  thus 
a  higher  than  average  turnout  on  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  shown  in 
the  case  for  the  general  elections  for  mayor  and  as  has  been  said,  we 
are  left  with  a  view  of  the  political  party  core. 

This  type  of  speculation  depends  upon  a  political  census  of  the  type 
presented  here,  and  must  follow  it.  The  volume  is  organized  within 
existing  information  and  as  such  must  depend  upon  a  series  of  politi- 
cally derived  boundary  lines.  This  study  can  best  be  viewed  as  a 
companion  piece  to  the  previously  published  New  Orleans  Population 
Handbook}     It  is  its  political  counterpart,  based  upon  what   is,  in 

4  Op.  Cit. 
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effect,  a  political  census  of  the  New  Orleans  registered  voter.  The 
Voters'  Service,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  through  its  own  efforts,  pre- 
pared punched  IBM  cards  on  every  registered  voter  in  the  city  as  of 
1953.  These  cards  contained  information  concerning  political  party 
affiliation,  age,  sex,  color,  nativity,  and  information  concerning  home 
ownership  status.  Without  corroborative  interviewing  and  surveys, 
statistical  inferences  based  entirely  upon  this  information  must  re- 
main hypothetical.  On  the  other  hand,  these  data  provide  the  fruitful 
and  necessary  material  for  the  testing  of  such  hypotheses  for  the  New 
Orleans  area.  Other  data  used  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1950, 
from  the  result  of  elections,  and  from  a  group  of  [so-called]  open- 
ended  interviews  with  selected  persons  active  in  local  politics.  The 
census  data,  aligned  as  they  are  by  census  tract,  are  of  limited  utility. 
Although  the  tracts  can  be  made  to  fold  into  the  ward  pattern,  they 
cannot  be  so  related  to  a  precinct  distribution.  As  is  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter,  the  ward  is  so  heterogeneous  in  New  Orleans  as  not  to 
serve  as  a  viable  unit  for  social  analysis. 

Chapters  II  and  III,  concerning  the  ward  and  the  precinct  respec- 
tively, are  essentially  descriptive  in  nature.  Chapter  IV  allows  for  a 
movement  into  analysis,  for  it  is  only  at  the  level  of  the  census  tract 
that  the  socio-economic  data  out  of  the  1950  census  can  be  applied  to 
registered  voter  data.  Chapter  V,  lastly  is  an  attempt  to  relate  the  pre- 
cincts, wards,  and  census  tracts  to  a  concept  of  the  functional  neigh- 
borhood, again  primarily  as  a  guide  to  a  present  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  to  future  research.  It  is  only  with  the  conclusions, 
Chapter  VI,  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  speculate  widely  upon 
the  research  opportunities  in  which  New  Orleans  is  apparently  so  rich. 


Chapter  II 


THE  REGISTERED  VOTER:    CHARACTERISTICS  BY  WARD 

New  Orleans  is  divided  into  17  wards  whose  boundaries  generally 
begin  at  right  angles  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  extend  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  city.  In  most  instances,  the  effect 
of  this  division  is  to  encompass  persons  with  widely  dissimilar  social 
and  economic  characteristics  within  the  boundaries  of  a  ward.  As  a 
result,  many  wards  tend  to  mirror  in  microcosm  the  range  of  social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  city's  population  as  a  whole. 

In  this  sense,  wards  can  be  likened  to  a  shaft  sunk  through  a  deep 
rock  formation  cutting  across  a  number  of  different  strata.  Eco- 
logically, the  population  of  New  Orleans  has  distributed  itself  much 
like  succeeding  geological  formations.  Discernibly  different  social 
and  economic  strata  of  the  city's  population  lie  along  a  route  that 
tends  to  follow  the  course  of  the  River.  Ward  boundaries,  which 
generally  run  from  the  river  front  to  the  lake  front,  slice  through  the 
city,  cutting  out  socially  heterogeneous  segments  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation rather  than  demarcating  areas  that  are  essentially  homogeneous. 

These  generalizations,  of  course,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  wards. 
Some,  such  as  the  1st  or  the  14th,  do  tend  to  delineate  relatively  homo- 
geneous sections,  partly  because  they  do  not  extend  beyond  what  would 
be  a  halfway  line  drawn  through  the  city  from  east  to  west.  Other 
wards,  particularly  the  4th,  7th,  and  8th,  include  highly  heterogeneous 
population  segments,  having  boundaries  that  extend  from  the  River  at 
one  end  to  the  Lake  at  the  other. 

Many  wards,  nevertheless,  historically  have  acquired  a  distinctive 
political  flavor,  in  particular  those  with  large  population  clusters  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  city.  However,  the  population  movement 
within  the  city,  which  is  changing  the  character  of  some  of  these  older 
centers  (such  as  the  Garden  District)  and  creating  new  ones  (such 
as  the  Lake  Front),  can  be  expected  to  modify  the  political  behavior 
traditionally  associated  with  some  wards  of  the  city.  Because  the 
wards  are  representational  units  for  elections  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment this  shift  in  anticipated  behavior  can  be  of  great  importance. 

These  comments,  however,  are  impressionistic.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  present  a  more  objective,  rigorous,  and  statistical 
description  of  the  city's  wards  by  detailing  selected  characteristics  of 
the  registered  voters  in  those  areas.  The  tables  and  charts  that  follow 
describe  the  registered  voter  population  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  color, 
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political  affiliation,  nativity,  and  home  ownership  status — information 
that  is  supplied  by  the  individual  when  he  registers  to  vote. 

Number  of  Registered  Voters 

The  total  number  of  registered  voters  in  each  ward  is  presented  in 
Table  Wl,  and  in  Figure  Wl,  along  with  an  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion 21  years  of  age  or  older  and  the  per  cent  of  those  registered. 

The  wide  differences  in  the  number  of  registered  voters  among  the 
17  wards  by  and  large  is  simply  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  area  en- 
compassed and  of  the  number  of  persons  it  contains.  As  Figure  Wl 
indicates,  there  are  sharp  differences  in  the  number  who  are  21  years 
of  age  and  older.  Wards  7  and  9,  each  with  about  50,000  persons  in 
that  age  group,  are  heavily  populated  as  compared  with  Wards  1  and 
6,  at  the  other  extreme,  with  about  10,000  persons  each. 

Figure  Wl  and  Table  Wl  also  show  the  percentage  of  those  regis- 
tered in  each  ward.  These  percentages  can  be  seen  to  range  from  a 
low  of  24  per  cent  in  Ward  2,  to  a  high  of  62  per  cent  in  Ward  8. 
There  differences  are  partially  explainable  in  a  statistical  manner,  as 
they  are  related  to  certain  demographic  characteristics  such  as  race 
and  age.  Indeed,  on  that  basis  much  of  the  variation  in  registration 
can  be  explained.  At  another  level,  however,  a  fuller  explanation 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  comparative  motivations  which  can  explain 
why  some  individuals  are  willing  to  go  through  the  registration  pro- 
cedure and  why  others  are  not.  Some  of  these  factors  are  hinted  at  in 
this  and  following  chapters,  although  the  need  to  analyze  human 
motivations  in  this  respect  is  not  thereby  obviated. 

Characteristics  of  Registered  Voters  by  Age  and  Sex 

Tables  W2,  W3,  and  W4  and  Figure  W3  describe  registered  voters 
by  age  and  sex.  For  the  city  as  a  whole,  as  for  most  of  the  wards, 
the  majority  of  registered  voters  is  male.  The  only  exceptions  are 
found  in  Wards  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  16.  The  latter  four  wards  are 
grouped  in  the  uptown  area  around  the  Audubon  Park  -  University 
section.  But,  the  difference  in  the  sex  ratio  between  these  wards  and 
the  city  as  a  whole  is  at  the  most  no  more  than  six  per  cent.  Similarly, 
wards  such  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th  and  9th,  which  have  a  male  predomi- 
nance, do  not  deviate  from  the  city's  average  by  more  than  4  per  cent. 
It  is  hazardous,  if  not  meaningless,  to  venture  an  explanation  for  such 
small  differences.  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  would  not  seem  to 
lie  in  assigning  any  greater  proclivity  to  register  to  one  sex  rather 
than  the  other,  but  it  seems  rather  more  plausible  to  assume  that  dif- 
ference in  sex  ratios  reflect  slightly  different  populations.  Accord- 
ingly, more  women  (widowed  or  single)  might  be  expected  in  the 
uptown  wards,  and  more  men  in  the  downtown  wards  and  in  the  area 
around  the  industrial  canal. 

Registered  voters  were  classified  into  six  categories  by  age.  The 
last  line  of  Table  W3  shows  the  per  cent  in  each  of  these  age  cate- 
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gories  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  A  comparison  between  the  city  and 
that  of  any  particular  ward,  as  indicated  in  Table  W3,  will  point  up 
whatever  differences  may  exist,  as  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure 
W3.  Wards  7,  9,  11,  and  15  have  greater  proportions  of  young  per- 
sons between  the  age  of  21  and  34  than  is  true  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Contrariwise,  Wards  1,  2,  3,  6,  10,  12,  13,  and  16  show 
greater  proportions  of  those  who  are  55  years  and  older.  These  latter 
wards,  in  general,  encompass  the  ecologically  older  sections  of  the  city. 
Wards  with  higher  percentages  of  young  people  generally  include 
those  sections  which  have  experienced  the  most  new  home  building 
in  the  last  decade — the  Lake  Front,  Gentilly,  and  Algiers. 

Characteristics  of  Registered  Voters  by  Color 

A  major  characteristic  of  social  import  for  any  urban  population 
in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  South,  is  that  of  color. 
Tables  W2  and  W3,  and  Figure  W2  present  the  numbers  and  per- 
centages of  registered  voters  by  color.  Several  facts  are  immediately 
clear  from  that  information.  First,  the  percentage  of  registered  non- 
white  voters  in  the  city  (12.7%)  is  far  below  the  percentage  that 
the  nonwhite  population  21  years  and  older  is  of  the  total  population 
(29.4% )} 

A  second  clear  factor  is  that  the  nonwhite  are  not  equally  distrib- 
uted throughout  all  wards  of  city.  However,  neither  are  they  specific- 
ally concentrated  in  simply  a  few  wards.  In  eight  wards  the  proportion 
of  nonwhite  is  greater  than  that  for  the  city  (1,  2,  5,  7,  10,  11,  12, 
and  15) — that  is,  more  than  half  of  all  wards  of  the  city.  Further, 
in  three  wards  (9,  13,  and  16)  the  percentage  is  close  to  or  equal  the 
percentage  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  only  three  wards  (4,  8,  and 
14)  is  there  a  less  than  five  per  cent  nonwhite  registration.  The 
largest  single  Negro  concentration  in  the  city — roughly  from  S.  Broad 
to  Baronne,  and  from  Calliope  to  General  Taylor — is  divided  into 
five  wards  (1,  2,  10,  11,  and  12).  As  the  Negro  begins  to  play  a 
larger  part  than  formerly  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  city,  this  scatter- 
ing of  his  voting  power  may  well  hinder  the  development  of  a  city- 
wide  Negro  political  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  this  type  of 
population  distribution  has  contributed  to  the  interest  of  some  already 
established  groups  to  woo  the  so-called  "Negro  vote"  in  the  wards. 

Home  Ownership  Status 

Whether  or  not  a  person  owns  his  own  home  is  an  important  fact 
from  a  sociological  and  political  point  of  view.  Aside  from  the  valu- 
ation of  the  home,  which  is  useful  in  describing  a  standard  of  living, 
the  fact  of  ownership  itself  is  usually  correlated  with  other  meaningful 
characteristics.     Home  owners  more  than  tenants,  for  example,  are 


1U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1950.  Vol.  II, 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  18,  Louisiana,  Chapter  B.  Table  41,  pp. 
18-72.    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1952. 
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likely  to  be  part  of  a  permanent  and  stable  segment  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation, for  owning  a  home  of  course  implies  some  commitment  to 
remain.  Furthermore,  home  ownership  is  especially  important  in  those 
elections  where  ownership  of  property  is  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 
such  as  in  raising  the  tax  millage.  It  is  likely  too,  although  by  no 
means  absolutely  documented  for  this  city,  that  a  greater  identification 
with  the  city  in  terms  of  civic  pride  exists  among  home  owners  than 
among  tenants. 

Tables  W5  and  W8,  and  Figure  W4  present  percentages  of  those 
who  are  home  owners,  tenants,  or  boarders  in  each  ward.  Almost  half 
of  all  registered  voters  are  tenants,  and  more  than  a  third  are  home 
owners.  Clearly,  then,  these  are  the  two  significant  categories  to  be 
considered.  From  Figure  W4,  it  can  be  seen  that  seven  wards  of  the 
city  (4,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  and  17)  have  higher  percentages  of  home 
owners  than  the  average  for  the  city.  All  of  those  wards,  with  the 
exception  of  the  14th,  include  those  sections  of  the  city  where  most 
new  building  has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade — the  Lake  Front,  Gen- 
tilly,  and  Algiers.  The  14th  Ward  is  a  traditionally  high  home  owners' 
area  in  the  Audubon  Park  -  University  section.  The  tenant-occupied 
areas  are  predominantly  in  Wards  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  wards  are  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city — 
generally  the  lower  half,  from  the  River  to  Jefferson  Davis  Parkway. 
Included  in  this  area,  as  noted  before,  is  a  large  concentration  of  the 
nonwhite  population  who  are  tenants.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  distri- 
bution of  owners  and  tenants  in  New  Orleans  will  change  in  the  near 
future.  The  home  owners  of  the  future  will  locate  in  the  developing 
new  subdivisions,  not  in  the  present  tenant-occupied  sections  of  the 
City. 

Party  Affiliations 

Little  needs  to  be  said  about  the  party  affiliations  of  registered  voters, 
aside  from  the  information  presented  in  Table  W6.  No  ward  in  the 
city  has  fewer  than  %  per  cent  registered  as  Democrat.  The  percent- 
ages of  Republicans  and  Independents  are  too  small  to  allow  any 
generalization  as  to  their  characteristics.  As  was  quite  evident  from 
the  1952  presidential  election,  however,  the  party  label  is  no  longer 
an  accurate  predictor  of  voting  behavior  itself. 

Nativity 

From  Table  W7,  it  is  clear  that  most  registered  voters  are  native- 
born.  No  ward  in  the  city  has  fewer  than  95  per  cent  native-born. 
The  remaining  foreign-born  citizens  who  are  registered  to  vote  are 
fairly  equally  distributed  throughout  all  wards,  so  that  this  factor  is 
not  of  political  relevance.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  next  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  in  the  population  generally 
will  continue  to  decrease.  Present  immigration  quotas,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  foreseeable  future,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  con- 
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tinue  to  be  too  small  to  modify  seriously  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  to 
the  native-born  population. 

Table  Wl 
POPULATION  21  YEARS  AND  OLDER,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
REGISTERED  TO  VOTE,  BY  WARD,  1954 


Population  21 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Ward 

Years  &  Older  * 

Registered  Voters 

Registered 

1 

10.712 

3,469 

32.4 

2 

15,771 

3,719 

23.6 

3 

25,723 

11,918 

46.3 

4 

25,157 

13,653 

54.3 

5 

23,399 

9,825 

42.0 

6 

11,092 

4,935 

44.5 

7 

48,593 

22,468 

46.2 

8 

29,680 

18,529 

62.4 

9 

50,031 

24,482 

48.9 

10 

18,841 

7,531 

40.0 

11 

25.127 

9,234 

36.7 

12 

24,347 

11,698 

48.0 

13 

18,832 

9,734 

51.7 

14 

27,424 

16,707 

60.9 

IS 

18,459 

10,169 

55.1 

16 

11,520 

6,019 

52.2 

17 

20,548 

11,772 

57.3 

City  Totals 

405,256 

195,862 

48.3 

Estimated  for  1954. 


Table  W2 
REGISTERED  VOTERS,  BY  SEX  AND  COLOR,  BY  WARD, 


1954 


Total  No.  of 
Reg.  Voters 

Sex 

Color 

Ward 

Male 

Female 

White 

Non  White 

1 

3,469 

1,848 

1,621 

2,953 

516 

2 

3,719 

2,065 

1,654 

2,536 

1,183 

3 

11,918 

6,146 

5,772 

10,939 

979 

4 

13,653 

6,835 

6,818 

13,057 

596 

5 

9,825 

5,204 

4,621 

.  8,180 

1,645 

6 

4,935 

2,538 

2,397 

4,582 

353 

7 

22,468 

12,181 

10,287 

18,128 

4,340 

8 

18,520 

9,724 

8,805 

18,241 

288 

9 

24,482 

13,341 

11,141 

21,339 

3,143 

10 

7,531 

3,739 

3,792 

6,041 

1,490 

11 

9,234 

4,742 

4,492 

6,327 

2,907 

12 

11,698 

5,646 

6.052 

10,035 

1,663 

13 

9,734 

4,770 

4,964 

8,502 

1,232 

14 

16,707 

7,981 

8,726 

16,081 

626 

15 

10,169 

5,305 

4,864 

8,493 

1.676 

16 

6,019 

2,784 

3,235 

5,254 

765 

17 
City 
Totals 
City 
Per  Cent 

11,772 

5,999 

5,773 

10,391 

1,381 

195,862 

100,848 

95,014 

171,079 

24,783 

100 

51.49 

48.51 

87.35 

12.65 
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Table  W3 

REGISTERED  VOTERS.  BY  PER  CENT  FEMALE.  XONWHITE,  AND 

AGE  CATEGORY,  BY  WARD,  1954 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Ward 

Females 

Non-White 

AgeC; 

itegory 

65  & 

46.73 

14.87 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Older 

1 

3.03 

17.30 

20.50 

24.68 

19.11 

15.39 

2 

44.47 

31.81 

3.01 

16.00 

24.10 

26.00 

18.10 

13.79 

3 

48.43 

8.20 

3.03 

16.65 

21.25 

24.32 

19.55 

15.20 

4 

49.94 

4.37 

2.58 

18.50  ' 

24.46 

25.16 

17.62 

11.69 

5 

47.03 

16.74 

2.62 

19.51 

24.06 

24.77 

17.07 

11.97 

6 

48.57 

7.15 

3.22 

18.28 

22.07 

24.54 

17.49 

14.41 

7 

45.79 

19.32 

2.91 

25.91 

26.49 

21.92 

14.33 

8.45 

8 

47.54 

1.56 

3.34 

21.80 

24.26 

24.46 

16.29 

9.89 

9 

45.51 

12.84 

3.34 

24.77 

26.09 

22.57 

13.93 

9.30 

10 

50.35 

19.78 

2.54 

17.66 

21.95 

24.80 

17.29 

15.76 

11 

48.65 

31.48 

2.89 

20.40 

23.29 

24.49 

16.70 

12.23 

12 

51.74 

14.22 

3.17 

18.52 

21.00 

23.31 

19.22 

14.77 

13 

51.00 

12.66 

2.99 

18.37 

20.92 

23.78 

19.17 

14.77 

14 

'  52.23 

3.75 

3.65 

17.62 

20.35 

24.64 

18.99 

14.76 

15 

47.83 

16.48 

3.15 

24.41 

24.74 

22.04 

15.22 

10.44 

16 

53.75 

12.71 

3.04 

17.66 

22.01 

23.71 

18.19 

15.38 

17 

49.04 

11.73 

3.09 

21.14 

24.18 

24.15 

16.22 

11.21 

Table  W4 

FREQUENCY  OF  REGISTERED   VOTERS   IN   SELECTED  AGE 

CATEGORIES.  BY  WARD,  1954 


Age 

Categories 

Ward 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  &  Older 

1 

105 

600 

711 

856 

663 

534 

2 

112 

595 

859 

967 

673 

513 

3 

361 

1,984 

2,532 

2,899 

2,330 

1,812 

4 

352 

2,526 

3,339 

3,435 

2,405 

1,596 

5 

257 

1,917 

2,364 

2,434 

1,677 

1,176 

6 

159 

902 

1.089 

1,211 

863 

711 

7 

653 

5,822 

5,951 

4,924 

3,220 

1.898 

8 

619 

4,038 

4,493 

4,530 

3,017 

1,832 

9 

817 

6,065 

6,387 

5,525 

3,410 

2,278 

10 

191 

1,330 

1,653 

1,868 

1,302 

1,187 

il 

267 

1,884 

2,151 

2,261 

1,542 

1.129 

12 

371 

2,167 

2,457 

2,727 

2,248 

1,728 

13 

291 

1,788 

2,036 

2,315 

1,866 

1,438 

14 

609 

2,943 

3,400 

4,116 

3,173 

2,466 

15 

320 

2,482 

2,516 

2,241 

1,548 

1,062 

16 

183 

1,063 

1,325 

1,427 

1,095 

926 

17 

364 

2,489 

2,846 

2,843 

1,910 

1,320 

City 

Totals 

6,031 

40,595 

46,109 

46,579 

32,942 

23,606 

City 

Per  Cents 

3.08 

20.73 

23.54 

23.78 

16.82 

12.05 
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Table  W5 

REGISTERED  VOTERS,  BY  PER  CENT  HOME  OWNERS,  BOARDERS 

AND  TENANTS,  BY  WARD,  1954 


Ward 


Per  Cent 
Owners 


Per  Cent 
Boarders 


Per  Cent 
Tenants 


Per  Cent 
D.K. 


1 

13.87 

5.25 

62.23 

18.56 

2 

13.09 

7.91 

66.28 

12.72 

3 

24.78 

10.36 

59.66 

5.20 

4 

45.68 

9.94 

40.63 

3.75 

5 

28.52 

7.57 

57.08 

6.83 

6 

28.21 

13.52 

56.43 

1.84 

7 

39.38 

7.73 

48.10 

4.78 

8 

48.15 

11.07 

38.20 

2.63 

9 

43.93 

7.34 

41.59 

7.15 

10 

15.12 

7.42 

71.90 

5.55 

11 

22.46 

6.74 

66.34 

4.46 

12 

31.00 

10.74 

56.43 

1.84 

13 

34.18 

13.89 

49.55 

2.38 

14 

42.96 

12.06 

41.08 

3.90 

15 

48.02 

9.93 

40.06 

1.99 

16 

37.30 

12.12 

48.83 

1.74 

17 

42.77 

10.38 

45.04 

1.81 

Table  W6 

PARTY  AFFILIATIONS  OF  REGISTERED  VOTERS,  BY  WARD, 

BY  PER  CENT,  1954 


Ward 


Per  Cent 
Democrat 


Per  Cent 
Republican 


Per  Cent 

D.K.  or 

Independent 


98.07 
98.11 
98.25 
98.29 
97.90 
98.10 
97.24 
98.39 
98.46 
98.05 
97.74 
96.75 
97.37 
96.71 
97.67 
97.19 
98.36 


.81 

.75 

.76 

.91 

1.23 

.95 

1.10 

.75 

.69 

1.29 

1.45 

1.87 

1.64 

2.31 

.67 

2.09 

1.02 


1.12 

1.40 
.99 
.81 
.87 
.95 

1.66 
.91 
.86 
.66 
.81 

1.38 
.99 
.98 

1.66 
.71 
.62 
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Table  W7 

NATIVITY  OF  REGISTERED  VOTERS,  BY  WARD, 

BY  PER  CENT,  1954 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Ward 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

1 

96.54 

3.43 

2 

96.48 

3.47 

3 

96.79 

3.21 

4 

96.59 

3.38 

5 

96.26 

3.72 

6 

94.77 

5.21 

7 

97.36 

2.63 

8 

97.50 

2.54 

9 

98.13 

1.86 

10 

96.99 

3.00 

11 

98.09 

1.88 

12 

96.44 

3.54 

13 

97.10 

2.89 

14 

96.24 

3.75 

15 

98.58 

1.37 

16 

97.33 

2.66 

17 

98.60 

2.37 
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Chapter  III 


THE  REGISTERED  VOTER:     CHARACTERISTICS  BY 
PRECINCT 

The  17  wards  of  New  Orleans,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
are  further  subdivided  into  312  precincts.  The  precincts  are  not 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  wards,  in  that  wards  differ  in  size 
as  well  as  population.  The  number  of  precincts  within  any  ward  varies 
from  seven,  as  in  the  1st  and  2nd,  to  the  35  comprising  the  9th. 

As  a  political  unit,  the  precinct  is  of  administrative  importance 
only,  for  it  does  not  serve  as  a  representational  unit.  The  precinct  is 
an  arbitrary  and  convenient  subdivision  of  the  larger  ward  unit  and 
within  that  context  serves  two  basic  political  ends:  (1)  as  a  unit  of 
convenience  in  the  election  procedure;  and  (2)  as  a  unit  of  organiza- 
tion within  the  party  structure.  In  the  urban  center  especially  the 
precinct  is  the  level  at  which  the  voter  and  the  party  representative 
meet. 

The  precinct  is  generally  a  more  useful  unit  for  social  analysis  than 
is  the  ward,  because  being  smaller,  it  will  more  likely  contain  a  homo- 
geneous population.  The  wards  of  New  Orleans,  for  example,  cut 
through  vastly  different  areas  in  such  important  population  dimensions 
as  color,  home  ownership,  and  age.  The  precinct,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  likely  to  contain  a  population  that  is  alike  for  these  char- 
acteristics. 

What  is  more,  the  precinct  boundary  can,  and  has,  been  changed 
with  relative  ease.  It  serves  no  formal  political  function  and  its 
boundaries  are  not  set  nor  invested  with  crucial  political  significance. 
As  a  result,  the  character  of  the  precinct  can  be  maintained  by  altering 
its  boundaries  to  keep  pace  with  the  effects  of  population  movement, 
the  physical  deterioration  or  rehabilitation  of  an  area,  or  a  change  in 
land  use. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  boundaries  may  be  shifted  for  conven- 
ience; e.g.,  to  use  automatic  voting  machines  more  effectively  or  to 
distribute  the  voting  load  more  equitably  within  the  ward.  These 
latter  reasons,  in  fact,  were  behind  the  redesignation  of  precinct  bound- 
aries in  1953. 

Number  of  Registered  Voters 

The  total  number  of  registered  voters  in  each  of  the  precincts  is 
given  in  Table  PI,  and  their  distribution  throughout  the  city  is  shown 
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in  Map  PI.1  Both  indicate  that  there  is  a  fairly  equal  distribution 
of  registered  voters  throughout  most  sections  of  the  city,  reflecting 
the  redesignation  of  precinct  boundaries  as  just  noted.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  as  a  glance  at 
Map  PI  will  show.  The  6th  and  7th  precincts  of  Ward  2,  an  area 
roughly  bounded  by  S.  Claiborne,  Melpomene,  S.  Carrollton,  and 
Howard,  contain  a  small  number  of  voters  in  comparison  to  size  of 
the  area.  Since  this  section  is  predominantly  Negro  and  therefore 
has  a  relatively  low  registration  rate  the  sparseness  of  voters  in  the 
area  can  be  partially  understood.  However,  this  explanation  is  not 
sufficient,  for  the  adjoining  precincts  on  the  south  which  also  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  Negro  residents  at  the  same  time  show  a  much 
higher  density  of  registered  voters.  The  relative  differences  between 
proportions  of  home  owners  in  these  aeas  as  seen  on  Map  P4,  as  well 
as  color,  clearly  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Another  low  density  section  is  located  in  the  7th  Ward,  extended 
roughly  from  Florida  Avenue  and  Gentilly  Road  to  the  Lake  Front, 
in  a  channel  bounded  on  the  west  by  City  Park  and  on  the  east  by 
London  Avenue.  Much  of  this  area  has  been  opened  to  residential 
building  only  recently,  and  consists  predominantly  of  single  homes, 
a  factor  which  in  itself  limits  the  density  of  persons  to  land  area.  It 
may  be  further  surmised  that  many  persons  in  this  area  are  relatively 
recent  migrants  to  New  Orleans  and  have  not  yet  registered  for  that 
reason. 

Age  and  Sex  Characteristics' 

Table  PI  also  presents  the  numbers  of  registered  voters  by  sex  and 
the  per  cent  male  of  the  total  registered  in  each  precinct.  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  figures  indicates  that  most  of  the  precincts  are  near  a 
50-50  division  with  a  slight,  but  constant,  male  predominance.  Some 
precincts,  though,  deviate.  For  example,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
males  registered  in  Ward  2 — Precinct  3,  Ward  3 — Precinct  1,  Ward 
4 — Precinct  1,  Ward  5 — Precinct  4,  and  Ward  7 — Precinct  9,  ranging 
from  61  per  cent  males  to  76  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  first  three 
areas,  at  least,  the  precincts  are  located  around  the  central  business 
district  and  in  a  part  of  the  French  Quarter.  This  downtown  section, 
as  in  most  American  cities,  is  typically  a  man's  world. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  instances  of  low  male  registration  are 
in  Ward  4— Precinct  2,  Ward  10— Precinct  3,  and  Ward  12— Pre- 
cincts 7  and  8.  A  glance  at  any  of  the  precinct  maps  will  locate  those 
sections.  The  information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  such 
differences  adequately,  except  that  Ward  4 — Precinct  2  lies  in  the 
medical  district  around  Charity  Hospital  and  contains  a  large  apart- 
ment unit  occupied  in  large  measure  by  nurses  and  other  women 
professionals. 


1  It  should  be  noted  here  in  connection  with  that  map,  that  the  placement  of 
each  dot  is  only  accurate  within  precinct  boundaries. 
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Information  on  the  ages  of  registered  voters  is  given  in  Table  P2 
and  Map  P2.  The  table  presents  the  frequencies  and  per  cent  of 
registered  voters  in  six  age  groups,  while  the  map  depends  on  median 
ages  alone.  The  information  given  by  precincts  tends  to  reflect  what 
was  previously  noted  by  wards.  The  younger  persons — from  21  to 
45  years  of  age — spread  across  the  precincts  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  city  along  the  lake  front.  Other  concentrations  are  also  found  in 
the  uptown  area,  to  some  extent  in  the  section  around  Metairie  and 
toward  downtown.  The  older  voters,  those  fifty  years  of  age  and  over, 
are  found  fairly  clearly  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  around  the 
central  business  district,  parts  of  the  French  Quarter,  the  Garden  Dis- 
trict, and  in  the  uptown  section  around  the  Audubon  Park  -  University 


Characteristics  of  Registered  Voters  by  Color 

The  general  significance  of  color  as  a  social  characteristic  has  been 
noted  previously.  For  the  present  analysis,  some  characteristics  as  they 
pertain  to  a  precinct  comparison  need  be  noted.  This  information  is 
presented  in  Table  P3  and  Map  P3. 

The  major  nonwhite  concentration  in  New  Orleans  has  been  pointed 
to  frequently  in  the  above  pages,  and  is  once  again  evident  from 
Map  P3-  From  this  map  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  other  relatively 
scattered  concentrations,  of  which  the  largest  is  to  the  east  of  the 
industrial  canal.  The  precincts  of  mixed  white  and  nonwhite  voters, 
in  general,  adjoin  predominantly  Negro  areas.  Further  analysis  of 
the  color  characteristics  of  voters  is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter,  which 
deals  with  the  neighborhood. 

Home  Ownership  Status 

Information  on  home  ownership  by  precinct  is  given  in  Table  P4 
and  Map  P4.  The .  relatively  clear  division  into  home  owners  and 
tenants  that  was  found  for,  the  wards  of  the  city,  is  not  so  uniformly 
clear  when  the  precinct  is  used  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  It  should  be 
clear  that  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  analytical  unit,  the  extent 
of  heterogeneity  is  likely  to  be  decreased.  For  example,  the  4th  Ward 
on  the  whole  has  a  higher  proportion  of  home  owners  than  the  city's 
average.  However,  a  closer  inspection  of  that  Ward  by  precincts 
shows  an  almost  steady  rise  in  the  proportion  of  home  owners  as  one 
moves  from  Precinct  1  at  the  River  up  through  to  Precinct  21  at  the 
Lake.    The  same  is  generally  the  case  for  other  wards  as  well. 

Disregarding  ward  boundaries  and  looking  at  the  city  as  a  whole  in 
Map  P4,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lowest  percentages  of  home  owners 
are  to  be  found  in  a  relatively  wide  circle  that  centers  around  the 
central  business  district.  In  most  cases,  the  percentage  of  home 
ownership  increases  as  one  moves  away  from  that  circle  to  the  city 
limits.  The  areas  that  are  high  in  home  ownership,  as  noted  pre- 
viously, are  those  around  Gentilly  and  along  the  Lake  Front — areas 
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of  greatest  recent  home  building.  The  Audubon  Park  -  University 
section,  in  the  14th  Ward,  as  well  as  edges  of  adjoining  wards,  is 
generally  high  in  home  ownership,  containing  between  40  an'd  50  per 
cent  home  owners.  A  similar  characteristic  is  also  evident  in  the 
area  just  west  of  the  industrial  canal  in  sections  of  the  8th  and  9th 
Wards. 

Some  overview  of  the  distribution  of  economic  classes  in  the  city 
can  be  gained  from  Map  P5,  which  shows  a  distribution  of  median 
rents  by  precincts.  The  lowest  rents  concentrate  in  the  predominantly 
Negro  sections,  as  might  be  expected.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
highest  rental  areas  are  clearly  concentrated  in  the  Audubon  Park- 
University  section,  Metairie,  and  the  Lake  Front.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  rental  areas  to  be  distributed  in  a  pattern  so  that  the  lowest  area 
is  bordered  by  the  next  lowest,  followed  by  the  next,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest.  Stated  another  way,  it  can  be  said  that  high  and  low 
rent  areas  are  not  randomly  distributed;  it  is  as  if  the  high  rent  area 
must  create  and  maintain  a  buffer  area  of  lower  rents  between  it  and 
others. 

Party  Affiliation 

As  was  so  evident  from  the  information  on  party  affiliation  given 
in  the  chapter  on  wards,  New  Orleans  is  almost  entirely  Democratic. 
The  percentages  of  Republicans  and  Independents  are  too  few  to 
show  much  effect  in  a  distribution  of  formal  affiliations. 

Table  P5  presents  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  voters  regis- 
tered as  Democrat,  Republican,  and  Independent.  All  precincts  are 
Democratic  by  90  per  cent  or  more,  and  the  few  that  contain  as  low 
as  93  per  cent  are  exceptional. 

Nativity 

Not  only  are  most  voters  registered  as  Democrats,  but  most  voters 
are  native-born.  Table  P6  gives  the  frequency  and  percentages  of 
native-born  and  foreign-born  among  the  registered  voters  in  each  pre- 
cinct. A  cursory  glance  shows  the  percentage  of  native-born  ranges 
only  above  90  per  cent.  The  only  exception  is  one  precinct  which 
contains  only  89  per  cent  native-born. 
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Chapter  IV 


DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  AND  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS:    ANALYSIS  BY  CENSUS  TRACTS  * 

Introduction 

To  state  that  relationships  exist  between  certain  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  a  population  and  measures  of  political  behavior  in  that 
population  is  not  novel.  The  presence  of  these  relationships  has  been 
observed  by  Gosnell,1  Ogburn,2  and  many  others.  General  findings 
recently  summarized  by  Lipset  et  al.,3  indicate  that  such  demographic 
variables  as  income,  education,  occupation,  race,  and  age  are  related 
to  voter  turnout  for  elections  The  present  study  seeks  to  retrace 
some  of  this  ground  and,  within  the  New  Orleans  area,  to  analyze  in 
greater  detail  some  of  the  variables  with  the  hope  of  developing  a 
predictive  system. 

Eldersveld,4  in  a  general  review  of  theory  and  methods  in  voting 
behavior  research,  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
attempts  to  understand  this  political  phenomenon.  He  states  that  "if 
our  objective  is  to  understand,  it  is  eventually  necessary  to  predict. 
For  how  can  one  be  certain  of  understanding  behavior,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  make  predictive  judgments?  ...  If  this  is  so,  researchers  in 
voting  behavior  have  far  to  go  and  perhaps  also  much  ground  to 
retrace." 

Eldersveld  goes  on  to  say  that  many  of  the  pitfalls  involved  in  at- 
tempts to  develop  predictive  systems  lie  in  the  methodologies  used. 
Before  a  predictive  system  can  be  constructed,  he  continues,  decisions 
must  be  made  regarding  the  aspects  of  political  behavior  to  be  studied, 
the  way  they  are  to  be  measured,  the  demographic  variables  to  be 
utilized,  and  the  manner  of  measuring  these  variables.  Because  of 
variation  in  the  methods  used  by  different  researchers,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  whether  similarities  or  dissimilarities  noted  in 
studies  made  in  different  local  areas  have  been  due  to  the  individual- 


*  This  chapter  was  written  by  Cliff  W.  Wing,  Jr. 

!H.  F.  Gosnell.  N.  H.  Gill.  An  Analysis  of  the  1932  Presidential  Vote  in 
Chicago.   Amer.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  1935,  Vol.  29,  pp.  967-984. 

2W.  F.  Ogburn,  N.  S.  Talbot.  A  Measurement  of  Factors  in  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1928.   Social  Forces,  1929,  Vol.  8,  pp.  175-183. 

3  S.  M.  Lipset,  et  al.  The  Psychology  of  Voting:  An  Analysis  of  Political  Be- 
havior, in  G.  Lindzey  (Ed.)  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology.  (Cambridge,  Mass: 
Addison  Wesley,  1954.) 

4  S.  J.  Eldersveld.  Theory  and  Method  in  Voting  Behavior  Research.  Jour- 
nal of  Politics,  1951,  Vol.  13,  pp.  70-87. 
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istic  flavor  of  the  research  or  to  actual  differences  in  the  observed 
relationships. 

Voting  behavior  research  usually  is  conducted  within  a  particular 
local  setting  for  a  specified,  limited  period  of  time.  This  prohibits 
immediate  generalization  or  prediction  to  other  areas  and  other  times. 
If,  however,  methods  could  be  made  comparable  from  one  researcher 
to  another,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  predictions  and,  by  checking 
them  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  their  generality  for  different 
settings  and  different  times.  The  approach  utilized  in  this  research  is 
viewed,  then,  not  as  a  final  answer  but  as  a  beginning  of  knowledge 
out  of  which  a  predictive  system  may  emerge. 

Relationships  between  demographic  variables  and  political  behavior 
often  are  described  in  a  fashion  that  implies  linearity;  that  is,  a 
change  in  one  set  of  variables  correlated  with  a  direct  and  constant 
change  in  the  other.  Presentations  simply  of  correlation  coefficients 
or  statements  of  greater  than  or  less  than  carry  this  implication.  It 
does  not  appear  likely,  however,  that  all  demographic  variables  neces- 
sarily are  related  in  a  linear  fashion  to  measures  of  political  behavior. 
For  example,  a  given  increment  of  change  in  the  number  turning  out 
to  vote  associated  with  an  increase  in  average  income  from  $1500  to 
$2500  might  not  be  the  same  as  the  increment  of  change  in  the  num- 
ber voting  associated  with  an  increase  in  income  from  $5000  to  $6000. 
The  possibility  that  this  and  similar  non-linear  associations  may  exist 
gives  rise  to  the  first  problem  in  this  study:  what  are  the  shapes,  or 
characteristics,  of  the  curves  or  equations  describing  the  relationships 
between  demographic  variables  and  measures  of  political  behavior? 
Are  the  increments  of  change  in  political  behavior  that  are  associated 
with  increments  of  change  in  demographic  factors  equal  throughout 
the  range  of  measurement? 

Many  of  the  demographic  variables  related  to  political  behavior  also 
are  highly  related  to  one  another.  It  is  probable  that  the  apparent 
gross  relationships  noted  between  some  demographic  variables  and 
political  behavior  might  disappear  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
variables  also  are  related  to  other  variables.  This  observation  may 
serve  to  introduce  the  second  problem  to  be  treated  in  this  study: 
what  is  the  net,  or  remaining,  relationship  between  any  one  demo- 
graphic variable  and  political  behavior  after  the  interrelationships 
with  other  variables  have  been  controlled  for?  What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  any  one  variable,  as  revealed  by  a  partial  correlation 
coefficient,  in  explaining  the  variability  in  political  behavior? 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  these  problems,  political  behavior  is 
measured  here  as  the  per  cent  of  the  population  over  twenty-one  regis- 
tered to  vote.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  census  tract.  Voter 
registration  was  selected  as  the  measure  of  political  behavior  to  be 
utilized  because  it  is  more  stable  over  a  period  of  time  than  voter 
turnout  or  direction  of  vote — measures  easily  affected  by  the  candidate 
or  issues  in  a  particular  election — and  because  it  can  be  compared 
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readily  with  registration  figures  in  other  localities  where  studies  may 
be  set.  The  census  tract  represents  a  unit  for  which  standard  meas- 
ures of  demographic  variables  can  be  found  in  most  metropolitan 
areas. . 

Procedures 

On  the  basis  of  results  obtained  in  other  quantitative  studies  of 
political  behavior5  the  demographic  variables  listed  in  Table  Dl  were 
selected  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  related  to  the  measure  of 
political  behavior  used  in  this  study.  Measures  of  these  variables, 
based  on  the  1950  census,  were  available  for  each  census  tract  of  the 
city.  Information  on  the  city's  registered  voters,  however,  was  not 
available  in  terms  of  census  tract  units.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
relationships  between  the  demographic  variables  and  registration,  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  a  means  of  translating  the  measure  of  political 
behavior  into  census  tracts.  Voters  Service,  Inc.  accomplished  the  first 
step  in  the  procedure  by  identifying  the  proper  census  tract  for  each 
registered  voter  in  the  city.  The  second  step  was  the  development  of 
a  duplicate  file  on  registered  voters  and  the  introduction  of  the  ap- 
propriate census  tract  and  census  tract  block  on  the  new  card  for  each 
registrant.  The  result  of  the  procedure  was  that  the  city's  registered 
voter  population  became  subject  to  description  in  terms  of  census 
tract  units. 

.  The  number  of  census  tracts  in  New  Orleans  is  142.  Thirteen  of 
these,  however,  were  dropped  from  the  analysis  because  the  base  popu- 
lations in  these  tracts  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  compu- 
tation of  reliable  tract  scores  for  each  demographic  variable.  In  the 
remaining  129  tracts,  the  base  population  figures  (number  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over)  were  converted  by  an  estimate  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  gain  in  that  population  between  1950  and  February  1954,  the 
date  the  registration  data  were  collected.6 

The  results  of  the  analyses  that  follow  are  based  on  data  for  129 
census  tracts.  The  measure  of  political  behavior  is  the  per  cent  of 
the  population  over  twenty-one  registered  to  vote  in  each  census  tract. 
The  accuracy  of  this  percentage  is  influenced  to  a  degree  by  popu- 
lation shifts  in  a  four-year  period,  but  allowances  were  made  for  these 
shifts  wherever  possible.  It  may  be  noteworthy  that  the  study  deals 
not  with  a  sample  but  with  approximately  the  total  population  of 


5  A.  Campbell,  G.  Gurin,  and  W.  E.  Miller.  The  Voter  Decides  (Evanston, 
111:  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  19S4);  Gosnell  and  Gill,  op.  cit.;  Lipsett,  op.  cit. 

6  This  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  new  homes  completed  during  the 
intervening  period  and  a  projection  of  the  population  gain  between  1940  and 
19S0.  The  available  information  on  population  shifts  for  some  census  tracts 
showed  little  change  between  19S0  and  1954  (under  ten  per  cent)  and  no  cor- 
rections seemed  necessary.  Because  of  the  apparent  stability  of  the  demographic 
variables,  the  1950  figures  were  used  in  all  of  these  cases.  See  R.  C.  Tryon, 
Identification  of  Social  Areas  by  Cluster  Analysis.  Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.  in  Psychol., 
1955,  Vol.  8,-  No.  1. 
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registered  voters,  as  well  as  the  approximate  total  of  those  eligible  to 
register  in  New  Orleans. 

Results 

Table  Dl  presents  the  correlation  coefficient  and  equations  that 
were  found  for  the  relationships  between  each  of  the  demographic 
variables  and  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote.  In  the 
case  of  all  the  variables  except  race,  sex,  and  age,  the  data  were  trans- 
formed.    The  transformations  in  Table  Dl  were  based  on  a  visual 

Table  Dl 
EQUATIONS  FOR  THE  BEST  FITTING  FUNCTIONS  AND  THE  COR- 
RELATION COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
EACH  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF 
THE  POPULATION  OVER  21  REGISTERED  TO  VOTE 

Per  Cent 

Demographic  Variable  Correlation         of  Variance 

Equation Coefficient Explained 

_  _  _  _ 

A    RACE:  Per  cent  of  the  y  =  a  +  bx                —.873                     .762 

population  over  21  nonwhite 

B    AGE:  Median  age  of  the  y  =  a  +  bx                     .324                    .105 

population  over  21 

C    HOME  OWNERSHIP:  Per  y  =  a  +  blogx             .672                   .452 

cent  of  dwelling  units 

owner  occupied 

D   OCCUPATION:  Per  cent  y  =  a  +  b(l/x)             .698                    .487 

of  the  population  in  pro- 
fessional or  managerial 

occupations 

E    INCOME:  Median  annual  y  =  a  +  b(l/x)             .841                     .707 

income  of  families  and 

unrelated  individuals 

F    EDUCATION:  Median  y  =  a  +  b(l/x)             .743                    .552 

number  years  of 

school  completed 

G    SEX:  Per  cent  of  the  y  =  a  +  bx                —.080                    .006 

population  male 

H   RENT:  Median  dollars  y  =  a+b(l/x)              .594                     .353 

of  rent  paid  monthly 

inspection  of  the  plots  that  appeared  to  give  the  best  straight  line. 
The  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  trans- 
formed data  wherever  transformations  were  made. 

Comparison  of  the  correlations  derived  in  this  study  with  those 
derived  from  voter  turnout  research  reveals  considerable  similarity. 
Variables  previously  shown  to  be  related  to  voter  turnout  in  other 
studies  are  also  related  here  to  the  per  cent  of  the  population  regis- 
tered to  vote.  In  the  report  by  Campbell,  Gurin  and  Miller  on  the 
demography  of  the  1952  presidential  election  vote,  the  greatest  dif- 
ference  in  turnout  occurred  between   the  White  and  Negro  groups 
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(46  per  cent);  in  this  study,  the  variable  showing  the  highest  correla- 
tion with  voter  registration  was  race  (r=r.873).  The  second  largest 
difference  found  in  the  study  by  Campbell  et  al.  was  between  high  and 
low  income  groups;  here,  this  was  similarly  the  variable  with  the 
second  highest  degree  of  relationship  (r  =  .84l).  While  the  simi- 
larities between  this  study  and  the  1948  data  of  Campbell  et  al,  were 
not  as  great  as  those  between  this  and  the  1952  study,  the  tendencies 
were  the  same. 

In  contrast  to  previous  findings  relating  sex  to  voter  turnout,  the 
sex  variable  showed  almost  no  relationship  with  registration  in  New 
Orleans.  This  result  might  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  growth  of 
interest  in  politics  among  women  since  the  adoption  of  women's 
suffrage;  the  inference  would  be  that  the  more  recent  the  study,  the 
more  participation  by  women  there  would  be  present  to  be  observed. 
The  validity  of  such  an  explanation  seems  dubious,  however,  con- 
sidering that  Campbell  et  aU  reported  ten  per  cent  more  voting  by 
males  than  by  females  as  recently  as  1948  and  1952.  The  absence  of 
relationship  in  this  study  may  be  due  either  to  the  utilization  of  a 
different  measure,  registration,  or  to  the  presence  of  extremely  active 
local  women's  organizations  interested  in  government  policies. 

Scatter  diagrams  graphically  showing  the  relationships  between  each 
of  the  demographic  variables  and  voter  registration  are  presented  in 
Figure  Dl.  The  race  variable  (per  cent  nonwhite)  is  the  only  one 
that  displays  a  linear  relation  to  the  per  cent  registered  to  vote. 
Throughout  the  range  of  measurement,  a  constant  increment  of  change 
in  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  is  associated  with 
a  constant  increment  of  change  in  the  per  cent  nonwhite. 

For  all  other  variables  excepting  age,  the  relationships  are  curvi- 
linear, although  they  can  be  transformed  to  approximate  linear  func- 
tions with  either  a  log  or  reciprocal  transformation  of  the  demo- 
graphic variable.  The  age  variable  could  not  be  adequately  described 
by  a  function  involving  one  constant;  the  data  were  fitted,  therefore, 
as  they  existed,  and  used  as  the  best  estimate  of  the  relationship  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

One  probable  explanation  for  the  shape  of  the  age  curve  is  that  the 
census  tracts  having  the  youngest  populations  are  recently  settled  areas 
with  a  predominance  of  home  owners.  The  increase  in  registration 
noted  for  home  ownership  combines  with  these  younger  population 
tracts  and  this  raises  the  registration  per  cent  above  that  of  some  of 
the  older  population  tracts  in  the  earlier  settled  areas  of  the  city. 

For  education,  income,  home  ownership,  rent,  and  occupation,  an 
increment  of  change  in  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to 
vote  was  proportional  to  the  change  in  the  demographic  variable. 
For  all  of  these  variables,  the  amount  of  change  in  per  cent  registered 
to  vote  was  greatest  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  demographic 
variables,  and  there  was  little  change  in  per  cent  registered  associated 
with  the  larger  values  or  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
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Figure  Dl.     Registration  as  a  Function  of  Some  Demographic  Characteristics. 
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The  shapes  of  the  relationships  between  certain  demographic  vari- 
ables and  registration  are  consistent  with  the  findings  in  studies  of 
relations  between  these  variables  and  voter  turnout.  In  the  study  by 
Campbell  et  al.,  for  example,  the  difference  between  groups  with  a 
grade  school  education  and  those  with  a  high  school  education  in  per 
cent  voting  tended  to  be  larger  than  the  difference  in  per  cent  voting 
between  high  school  and  college  groups.  In  addition,  the  difference 
between  those  earning  annually  under  $2,000  and  those  earning  $2,000 
to  $2,999  was  greater  than  the  difference  between  those  earning  $4,000 
to  $4,999  and  the  group  earning  over  $5,000. 

Results  such  as  these  suggest  that  there  are  limits  to  the  relationship 
between  demographic  variables  and  registering  to  vote.  The  acceler- 
ation in  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  is  greater  for  the 
smaller  values  of  the  demographic  variables  than  it  is  for  the  larger 
values.  Regarding  the  variables  of  income,  education,  occupation, 
home  ownership,  and  rent,  there  appears  to  be  a  point  at  which  a 
plateau  is  reached;  little  change  in  registration  behavior  is  noted  after 
this  point.  Curves  having  the  same  general  form  (negatively  acceler- 
ated) are  commonly  found  in  studies  of  behavior  such  as  the  dis- 
crimination of  weight  differences,  the  acquisition  of  motor  tasks,  and 
learning  speed  as  a  function  of  amount  of  reward.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  this  similarity  as  it  is  suggestive  of  opportunities  for  future 
research. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Several  Different  Demographic 
Variables  in  the  Prediction  of  Registration 

In  the  foregoing  section,  the  average  relationships  between  the  per 
cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  and  the  demographic  vari- 
ables were  presented.  Each  of  these  relationships  was  influenced  by 
the  interrelations  among  the  various  demographic  variables.  The  as- 
sociation between  any  one  demographic  variable  and  registering  to 
vote  may  be  partially  or  almost  entirely  due  to  the  relationship  of  this 
variable  to  another  variable  that  also  is  related  to  registration.  For 
example,  the  high  degree  of  association  found  between  per  cent  non- 
white  and  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  might  be  due  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  race  variable  is  related  to  income  and 
home  ownership  as  well  as  to  other  variables  that  are  in  turn  related 
to  voter  registration.  The  reverse  of  this  situation,  of  course,  might 
just  as  well  be  the  case.  In  short,  the  determination  of  the  simple 
relationship  of  any  one  variable  to  registering  might  seriously  over- 
estimate or  underestimate  the  importance  of  that  variable  unless  allow- 
ances are  made  for  the  correlation  of  it  with  other  variables. 

To  derive  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  demographic 
variables  listed  in  Table  D2,  a  partial  correlation  coefficient  was 
computed  for  each  of  the  variables.  The  partial  correlation  coefficient 
permits  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  relationship  between  any  one 
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variable  and  registration  while  simultaneously  making  allowances  for 
the  correlation  between  this  and  the  other  variables. 

Table  D2 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  OF  SIX  VARIABLES  IN 

RELATION  TO  REGISTERING  TO  VOTE  AS  INDICATED 

BY  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  CORRELATION 


Independent 

Coefficient 

Reduction 

Demographic 

of  Partial 

in  Unexplained 

Variable  * 

Correlation 

Variance 

Race 

r 
.683 

?2 
.467 

Income 

.338 

.114 

Home  ownership 

.378 

.143 

Education 

.030 

.001 

Occupation 

.023 

.001 

Age 

.177 

.031 

*  The  partial  correlation  reported  for  each  demographic  variable  is  that  ob- 
tained when  allowances  are  made  for  the  other  five  variables.  In  the  case  of 
race,  for  example,  allowances  are  made  for  income,  home  ownership,  education, 
age,  and  occupation;  in  the  case  of  income,  allowances  are  made  for  race,  home 
ownership,  education,  occupation,  and  age. 

As  indicated  by  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  presented  in 
Table  D2,  per  cent  nonwhite  maintains  its  position  in  this  analysis 
as  the  most  important  of  the  six  variables  in  predicting  the  per  cent 
of  the  population  registered  to  vote.  Home  ownership,  income,  and 
age  follow  in  that  order  as  the  next  most  important  variables.  The 
partial  correlation  coefficients  for  education  and  occupation  indicate 
that  they  have  very  little  if  any  importance  when  allowances  are  made 
for  their  interrelations  with  other  variables. 

The  multiple  correlation  coefficient  between  the  six  variables  in 
Table  D2  and  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  is  .943. 
These  six  variables,  then,  account  for  approximately  89  per  cent  of 
the  variation  in  the  per  cent  of  the  population,  by  census  tract,  regis- 
tered to  vote.  The  best  single  predictor  of  registration  was  color,  a 
factor  which  in  terms  of  its  gross  correlation  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 76  per  cent  of  the  variation.  The  multiple  correlation  repre- 
sents a  gain  of  13  per  cent  over  the  best  single  predictor  in  the  total 
amount  of  variance  explained. 

The  absence  of  relationship  of  education  or  occupation  to  register- 
ing, as  revealed  by  the  partial  correlations,  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  multiple  correlation  coefficient  using  fewer 
variables  but  having  as  much  predictive  power  as  that  utilizing  all 
six  variables.  To  check  this  possibility,  a  multiple  correlation  co- 
efficient was  computed  for  the  regression  of  race,  home  ownership, 
income,  and  age,  omitting  education  and  occupation.  This  coefficient 
was  .941.    There  was,  then,  very  little  loss  in  the  predictive  power  of 
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the   multiple   regtession   coefficient   when   education   and   occupation 
were  excluded  from  the  analysis. 

The  apparent  lack  of  importance  of  education  and  occupation,  as 
revealed  by  these  results,  suggests  a  confirmation  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  those  writers  who  have  emphasized  the  significance  of 
economic  and  self-interest  considerations  in  the  study  of  factors  in- 
fluencing political  behavior.  Certainly  the  opportunities  for  losing 
educational  or  occupational  attainments  through  political  action  are 
fewer  than  the  possibilities  of  losing  money  through  income  taxation, 
property  taxation,  or  old  age  benefits.  While  the  significance  of  the 
race  factor  certainly  has  its  origin  in  history,  it,  too,  might  be  viewed 
as  a  matter  of  self-interest  for  the  white  population,  whose  higher 
percentage  of  registration  might  be  considered  as  evidence  of  an 
interest  in  maintaining  an  advantageous  position  both  economically 
and  socially. 

Discussion 

The  findings  concerning  the  apparent  lack  of  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  occupation  are  significant  for  their  suggestiveness  rather  than 
for  their  conclusiveness.  The  results  are  applicable  to  only  one  local 
area,  for  one  time  period,  and  for  predicting  the  total  number  of 
registered  voters  by  census  tract.  In  addition  to  implying  the  im- 
portance of  economic  and  self-interest  considerations  in  the  study  of 
voter  registration,  the  results  suggest  further  tests  of  the  proposition. 
If,  for  example,  the  white  and  nonwhite  populations  were  handled 
separately  in  the  analyses,  would  the  findings  be  duplicated?  Are 
the  same  demographic  variables  related  in  .the  same  degree  to  other 
measures  of  political  behavior,  such  as  voter  turnout  and  direction 
of  vote?  If  the  relationships  between  the  demographic  variables  and 
other  measures  of  political  behavior  are  similar  to  those  reported  in 
this  study,  will  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  variables  be 
comparable? 

There  is  at  present  in  progress  an  analysis  of  the  data  to  provide  in- 
formation about  these  questions.  The  complete  results,  however,  are 
not  yet  available.  From  inspection  and  preliminary  analysis,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  amount  of  variability  accounted  for  by  income, 
education,  age,  home  ownership,  and  occupation  in  the  all-white  regis- 
tration will  be  less  than  that  accounted  for  in  the  total  registration 
but  more  than  that  accounted  for  in  the  nonwhite  registration.  The 
variability  of  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  within 
the  white  and  nonwhite  groups  will  not,  then,  be  as  predictable  as 
that  of  the  total  population.  This  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
elimination  of  the  race  variable,  which  was  the  best  predictor  (both 
gross  and  net)  of  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  registered  to  vote. 

Some  estimate  of  the  relative  gross  relationships  between  the  demo- 
graphic variables  and  voter  registration  in  the  unfinished  analysis  may 
be  obtained  by  noting  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  with  total 
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registration  when  only  the  race  variable  has  been  partialled  out.  Table 
D3  presents  these  partial  correlation  coefficients  and  they  suggest  that 
both  education  and  occupation  will  be  related  to  the  per  cent  of  the 

Table  D3 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EACH  OF  FIVE  DEMOGRAPHIC 

VARIABLES  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  THE  POPULATION 

REGISTERED,  HOLDING  RACE  CONSTANT 

Coefficient  Reduction 

Demographic  of  Partial  in  Unexplained 

Variable  Correlation  Variance 


Age 

.106 

.011 

Home  ownership 

.637 

.406 

Occupation 

.180 

.032 

Income 

.658 

.433 

Education 

.310 

.096 

population  registered  to  vote  within  white  and  nonwhite  populations. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  relationships  for  edu- 
cation and  occupation  will  be  less  than  that  of  income  and  home 
ownership.  Insofar  as  the  gross  relationships  in  the  subsequent  analy- 
ses are  concerned,  then,  it  is  expected  that  the  associations  between 
income  and  home  ownership  and  registration  in  the  white  and  non- 
white  populations  will  be  higher  than  those  between  education  and 
occupation  and  registration.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily,  however, 
that  these  variables  will  have  the  same  order  of  importance  when 
allowances  are  made  for  their  interrelations  with  other  variables  and 
the  effects  of  the  interrelations  upon  the  association  of  each  variable 
with  the  per  cent  registered  within  white  and  nonwhite  populations. 
Perhaps  the  most  adequate  guess  that  can  be  made  now  is  that  further 
analysis  will  show  education  and  occupation  to  be  of  some  importance 
in  predicting  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  within 
the  white  and  nonwhite  populations,  but  that  their  importance  will  be 
relatively  less  than  that  of  income  and  home  ownership. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  the  present  study,  various  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
population  in  the  census  tracts  of  New  Orleans  have  been  related  to 
the  per  cent  of  the  population  over  21  years  of  age  registered  to  vote 
in  each  tract.  These  gross  relationships,  in  order  of  magnitude,  were 
as  follows:  race  ( — .873);  income  (.841);  education  (.743);  occu- 
pation (.698);  home  ownership  (.672);  rent  (.594);  age  (.324);  and 
sex  ( — .080 ) .  The  relationships  of  all  of  the  variables  except  race  and 
sex  were  curvilinear.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  change  in  the 
per  cent  registered  to  vote  associated  with  income,  education,  occu- 
pation, home  ownership,  rent,  and  age  varied  for  different  values  of 
the  demographic  variable.  The  general  tendency  was  for  these  curves 
to  be  negatively  accelerated;  the  amount  of  change  in  the  per  cent 
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registered  associated  with  the  smaller  values  of  the  demographic  vari- 
ables was  greater  than  that  associated  with  the  larger  values. 

These  results  are  similar  to  those  reported  in  other  studies  of  politi- 
cal behavior  where  voter  turnout  has  been  measured.  Apparently, 
then,  both  the  utilization  of  the  census  tract  as  a  unit  and  the  measure- 
ment of  political  behavior  in  terms  of  registration  bear  results  con- 
sistent with  those  derived  in  studies  of  political  "behavior  phenomena 
utilizing  other  units  and  measures.  It  is  believed,  further,  that  the 
utilization  of  the  census  tract  unit  and  the  measure  of  per  cent  regis- 
tered presents  certain  advantages  for  the  study  of  political  behavior. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  the  partial  correlation  coefficients 
for  six  of  the  variables  (race,  income,  home  ownership,  education, 
occupation,  and  age)  were  computed.  These  coefficients  provided  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  variables  while 
holding  constant  the  variation  associated  with  the  other  variables.  In 
this  analysis,  race  maintained  its  position  as  that  with  the  highest 
degree  of  association  with  registration  ( .683 ) ;  home  ownership  was 
second  (.378);  income,  third  (.338);  and  age,  fourth  (.177).  The 
partial  coefficients  for  occupation  and  education  were  practically  zero 
(.023  and  .030,  respectively).  The  multiple  correlation  between  the 
demographic  variables  and  registration  was  approximately  the  same 
when  race,  income,  home  ownership,  and  age  were  used  as  when  these 
in  addition  to  education  and  occupation  were  used.  Of  the  total  vari- 
ation in  the  per  cent  of  the  population  registered  to  vote  by  census 
tract,  approximately  89  per  cent  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
multiple  correlation. 

The  gross  relationships  between  education  and  occupation,  deter- 
mined in  the  first  part  of  the  analysis,  were  almost  entirely  explained 
by  the  interrelationship  of  these  two  variables  with  race,  income,  and 
home  ownership.  These  results  were  interpreted  as  suggestive  of  the 
importance  of  economic  and  self-interest  considerations  in  predicting 
the  registration  behavior  of  the  population.  Other  tests  of  this  propo- 
sition utilizing  the  data  were  suggested. 

The  relationships  developed  and  the  results  reported  are  not  in- 
tended to  imply  that  political  behavior  is  either  caused  or  not  caused 
by  the  population  characteristics  studied;  rather,  the  data  indicate 
that  the  event  of  registering  to  vote  tends  to  occur  in  an  orderly 
fashion  together  with  population  characteristics  such  as  income  level, 
skin  color,  and  home  ownership.  Although  the  results  show  that 
political  behavior,  as  measured  in  this  study,  is  orderly,  the  particular 
order  found  here  is  bound  to  the  population  units  studied,  the  meas- 
ures used,  the  time,  and  the  locale.  The  generality  of  this  order  can 
be  determined  if  comparisons  are  made  with  other  measures,  other 
units,  and  in  other  times  and  locales. 


Chapter  V 


NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR 

Introduction 

The  political  division  of  a  city  into  precincts  and  wards  is  under- 
taken for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  allocation  of  representation, 
administrative  convenience,  and  political  control.  Such  purposes  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  social  research,  nor  can  they 
always  be  adapted  to  fit.  Precincts,  for  example,  may  be  designated 
according  to  the  density  of  eligible  voters,  as  was  done  in  New  Or- 
leans, so  that  the  number  of  voters  is  spread  somewhat  evenly  through- 
out the  wards  to  reduce  delay  in  the  voting  process.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  such  a  unit  would  be  designed  to  contain  per- 
sons with  generally  similar  social  characteristics  such  as  income,  edu- 
cation, or  color,  nor  indeed  is  it  intended  to.  Yet  social  research  is 
conducted  most  effectively  when  the  unit  of  analysis  is  defined  homo- 
geneously and  with  reference  to  a  theoretical  framework;  when  it  is, 
in  other  words,  a  functional  unit  ordering  information  along  one  or 
more  dimensions  directly  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  study. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  political  behavior  can  be  related  sys- 
tematically to  such  characteristics  as  income,  education,  color,  and 
occupation.  One  way  of  testing  the  validity  of  that  assumption  re- 
quires that  individuals  be  classified  on  each  of  these  dimensions  and 
compared  as  to  their  political  activity.  Thus,  wealthy  persons  would 
be  considered  as  a  group,  or  skilled  craftsmen,  or  college  graduates, 
or  Negroes,  the  extent  of  their  political  activity  being  determined  and 
compared  with  that  of  other  units  of  population.  Such  ideal  research 
designs  are  often  expensive  and  not  always  feasible.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  information  on  voting,  say,  for  each  of  the  units 
so  created.  The  vote,  however,  is  tabulated  by  precincts,  not  by  in- 
come, occupation,  or  race.  The  ideal  must  then  obviously  be  modified 
to  conform  with  reality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  decision  must 
be  made  in  research  to  work  with  whatever  units  of  classification  are 
available,  modified  where  possible.  To  a  large  extent,  this  has  been 
the  procedure  followed  in  preceding  chapters;  to  accept  the  precinct 
and  ward  as  units  and  to  describe  as  many  of  their  social  character- 
istics as  possible  in  their  relationship  to  registration  and  voting  in- 
formation. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  sequence  followed  in  earlier  chapters 
works  in  reverse  to  the  ideal  research  requirement,  for  it  does  not 
begin  with  the  logical  creation  of  a  functional  unit  from  which  all 
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later  analysis  stems.  In  some  measure  this  method  can  be  justified. 
Since  precincts  are  relatively  small  in  size,  for  that  reason  alone  they 
can  sometimes  define  social  groupings  that  contain  persons  with 
similar  social  characteristics.  But  this  fortunate  circumstance  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  some  instances,  precincts  are  found  to  contain  a 
variety  and  range  of  differences  so  large  as  to  represent  a  microcosm 
of  the  city's  population  as  a  whole,  a  result  of  the  fact  that  persons 
of  widely  dissimilar  social  attributes  may  live  near  one  another,  and 
in  the  process  of  precinct  designation  are  lumped  together.  Where 
precinct  classification  groups  persons  so  dissimilar  into  a  single  pre- 
cinct, further  analysis  is  hampered  because  social  attributes  cannot  be 
isolated  and  measured  without  data  gathered  through  such  devices  as 
the  questionnaire. 

This  confounding  of  dissimilar  groups  was  evidenced  in  two  in- 
stances in  Chapter  III.  First,  the  distribution  of  those  registered  to 
vote  is  by  administrative  intent,  which  is  so  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  precincts  of  the  city  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  from  pre- 
cinct information  alone  why  some  persons  register  and  others  do  not. 
Secondly,  the  percentages  of  those  turning  out  to  vote  tend  to  be 
equal  in  all  precincts.  When  there  was  a  large  turnout  for  a  given 
election,  all  precincts  showed  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  same  pattern  held  true  when  the 
turnout  was  small.  Obviously,  where  differences  cannot  be  discerned 
among  the  precincts  in  these  two  aspects  of  political  behavior,  little 
is  to  be  expected  from  a  precinct  political  analysis.  Perhaps  in  reality 
there  is  little  or  no  relationship  between  certain  social  characteristics 
and  certain  aspects  of  political  behavior.  What  is  at  issue,  however, 
is  that  the  test  for  such  a  relationship  cannot  be  directly  made. 

The  need  for  a  functional  unit  of  classification  in  the  analysis  of 
political  behavior  should  be  clear — a  unit  in  which  persons  are  grouped 
into  categories  that  are  socially  homogeneous.  The  selected  character- 
istics, in  turn,  are  chosen  because  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
they  can  "explain"  the  phenomenon  being  studied.  The  "neighbor- 
hood" is  defined  in  that  sense,  separating  homogeneous  groups  of  per- 
sons by  residence.  Homogeneity  is  measured  in  terms  of  color,  socio- 
economic status,  and  home  ownership.  Each  of  these  characteristics 
can  be  defended  as  having  a  potential  bearing  on  political  behavior 
and  therefore  each  has  been  systematically  incorporated  into  the 
definition  of  the  neighborhood.  By  using  a  residential  basis,  it  is 
possible  to  make  use  of  the  available  information  reported  for  pre- 
cincts, for  neighborhood  boundaries  can  be  drawn  to  conform  to  pre- 
cinct boundaries. 

One  reason  that  relatively  homogeneous  neighborhoods  can  be  desig- 
nated for  the  city  is  that  persons,  consciously  or  not,  tend  to  settle 
near  others  who  are  like  them.  Racial  and  economic  segregation  in 
housing  does  occur;  similar  houses  in  the  same  area  do  tend  to  rent 
for  the  same  price.     Finally,  some  sections  of  the  city  are  saturated 
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with  owner-occupied  homes;  others,  predominantly  with  tenants.  The 
inhabitants  of  an  area  are  screened  by  complex  social  and  economic 
processes,  producing  a  measure  of  similarity  among  neighbors.  It  is 
precisely  this  factor,  as  noted  above,  that  produces  some  precincts  of 
a  relatively  homogeneous  composition.  The  purpose  in  using  a  neigh- 
borhood unit  is  to  utilize  that  tendency  more  explicitly  and  precisely. 

There  is  a  more  subtle  reason  for  using  the  neighborhood  as  a  re- 
search unit:  neighbors  may,  by  social  pressure  or  by  example,  influence 
political  behavior.  Just  as  a  person's  working  associates,  his  friends, 
and  the  members  of  his  club  can  affect  his  attitudes  and  actions,  as 
studies  of  voting  have  indicated,  so,  too,  his  neighbors  can  influence 
what  he  does  or  does  not  do  in  politics.  An  individual  may  register 
and  vote  because  he  is  sensitive  to  neighborhood  pressures. 

Let  it  be  clear,  though,  that  this  is  a  logically  derived  supposition, 
not  a  proven  fact.  Firm  and  valid  proof  to  support  such  a  conclusion 
cannot  be  presented.  The  procedures  necessarily  relied  upon  to  define 
neighborhoods  are  arbitrary  and  they  have  yet  to  be  tested  against 
actual  conditions  in  New  Orleans.  Secondly,  even  if  some  relation- 
ship can  be  discerned  between  neighborhoods,  as  defined  here,  and 
political  behavior,  such  as  registration  and  voting,  the  data  are  insuf- 
ficient to  establish  it  as  a  causal  one.  Both  elements  would  have  to 
be  expanded  through  interviews  not  only  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  "neighborhood"  existing,  but  also  the  effect  of  neighbors  upon 
the  politically  significant  behavior  of  the  individual. 

The  Concept  of  Neighborhood 

Neighborhoods  may  be  defined  differently  depending  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  study.1  Commonly,  the  term  refers  to  what  has  been  called 
a  primary  neighborhood;  i.e.,  one  in  which  persons  not  only  live  near 
one  another,  but  also  feel  themselves  to  belong  together  in  a  common 
group.  Neighbors,  in  this  meaning,  are  also  friends,  among  whom 
there  are  relatively  close  personal  ties  and  involvements.  Such  neigh- 
borhoods probably  are  rare  in  a  large  city,  where  persons  can  move 
frequently,  and  where  rapid  transit  makes  it  easy  to  travel  to  other 
parts  of  the  city  for  recreation,  visiting,  and  work. 

One  can  also  distinguish  a  personal  neighborhood,  in  which  per- 
sons are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  those  who  live  near  them,  but 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  close  friendships.  It  is  a  nodding 
acquaintance  in  which  relatively  loose  social  ties  depend  primarily 
on  a  common  awareness  of  "belonging"  to  some  section  of  the  city. 
This  is  most  clearly  evidenced  in  the  newer  housing  developments 
which  are  physically  distinct  and  in  which  residents  share  the  identi- 
fication with  a  common  locale.     Similarly,  it  is  to  be  found  in  some 


1  Some  of  the  following  distinctions  as  to  types  of  neighborhoods  are  taken 
from  Frank  L.  Sweetser,  Jr.,  Neighborhood  Acquaintance  and  Association:  A 
study  of  Personal  Neighborhoods,  (New  York,  1941). 
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older  sections  of  the  city  where  a  high  degree  of  residential  stability 
has  been  maintained. 

A  service  neighborhood  is  a  third  distinguishable  type.  It  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  individuals  in  an  area  use  certain  services  in  common, 
such  as  shopping  facilities,  schools,  and  churches.  The  sheer  fact  of 
residence  in  an  area  is  the  primary  reason  for  using  such  common 
services  as  essentially  a  matter  of  convenience.  In  some  instances, 
personal  relationships  may  develop  within  the  neighborhood,  as 
among  parents  whose  children  attend  the  same  school  or  those  who 
attend  the  same  church.  However,  this  need  not  be  the  case.  Persons 
within  an  area,  for  example,  may  shop  at  the  same  grocery  store  be- 
cause it  is  convenient,  hardly  a  sufficient  basis  in  itself  for  establishing 
other  than  superficial  and  transitory  relationships.  Furthermore,  as 
other  factors  become  important,  such  as  price,  prestige,  or  selection, 
individuals  will  travel  longer  distances  for  such  services. 

Finally,  the  residential  neighborhood  can  be  defined  as  one  whose 
boundaries  are  determined  statistically  by  some  measurable  criterion. 
In  this  case,  one  or  more  housing  and  population  characteristics  can 
be  used  as  defining  dimensions  and  neighborhoods  described  by  their 
relative  positions  measured  in  terms  of  those  characteristics. 

The  logic  of  this  latter  definition  depends  principally  upon  a  meas- 
urement of  social  similarity.  It  assumes  that  a  certain  level  of  social 
similarity  among  persons  in  an  area  is  a  prerequisite  for  neighborhood 
formation.  Whether  the  neighborhood  so  defined,  however,  is  also 
a  primary  or  a  personal  neighborhood  can  only  be  determined  by 
interviewing  residents  of  the  area.  The  major  purpose  of  defining  a 
residential  neighborhood,  as  in  the  present  study,  is  an  analytical  one. 
It  provides  a  first  approximation,  in  other  words,  for  testing  the 
existence  of  certain  relationships  (e.g.,  between  voting  and  socio- 
economic status),  and  whether  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  called  for. 

Political  Significance  of  the  Neighborhood 

The  definitional  problems  of  the  neighborhood  are  at  but  one  level 
of  concern.  A  related  set  of  problems  centers  around  the  method  of 
designating  neighborhoods,  a  question  dealt  with  below.  Finally, 
theoretical  problems  must  also  be  considered  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween neighborhoods  and  political  behavior.  What  can  be  learned 
about  the  dynamics  of  political  behavior  from  a  study  and  analysis  of 
neighborhood  units  in  the  city?  The  point  has  been  made  before  that 
neighborhoods  can  be  viewed  as  social  groupings  which  by  social 
pressure  and  example  can  influence  political  activity.  The  theoretical 
basis  behind  that  supposition  must  be  spelled  out,  for  the  rationale 
for  considering  neighborhoods  as  meaningful  units  in  a  political  con- 
text depends  on  it. 

If  the  neighborhood  is  considered  as  a  form  of  social  grouping, 
then  an  integral  aspect  of  that  definition  is  that  the  neighborhood  is 
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important  in  influencing  human  behavior.  In  all  the  definitions  of 
the  neighborhood  noted  above,  except  the  service  neighborhood,  there 
is  a  necessary  implication  of  social  interaction  among  persons,  and 
that  persons  are  aware  of  and  act  in  terms  of  one  another.  Political 
activity,  in  any  form,  clearly  is  within  the  range  of  such  interaction. 

This  homogeneity  of  the  neighborhood  refers  to  social  character- 
istics of  some  consequence  in  setting  a  person's  attitudes.  In  this 
view,  individuals  tend  to  act  according  to  a  standard  common  to  the 
group,  either  because  they  are  aware  of  the  group,  or  because  such 
characteristics  necessarily  orient  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  in- 
dividuals according  to  set  standards.  For  example,  middle-class, 
white,  professionals  develop  a  typical  view  of  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity partly  as  a  function  of  their  color,  partly  of  their  occupation, 
and  partly  of  their  prestige.  Additionally,  such  individuals  living  in 
a  relatively  cohesive  neighborhood  would  adhere  even  more  to  a 
standard,  being  surrounded  as  they  are  by  others  who  think  and  feel 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Studies  of  voting  and  vote  decisions  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  people  generally  vote  as  others  like  them — 
friends,  coworkers,  and  fellow  members  of  organizations,  and  by  ex- 
tension, neighbors.2 

The  fact  that  individuals  tend  to  concentrate  in  residential  areas 
according  to  a  similarity  of  social  characteristics  has  been  indicated  in 
various  places  in  this  report.  The  same  has  been  found  in  other 
cities  as  well.  One  study  in  Chicago,  for  example,  has  shown  that 
those  who  are  at  the  top  (professionals,  managers)  and  the  bottom 
(service  workers,  laborers)  of  the  occupational  structure  quite  clearly 
group  themselves  residentially  into  separate  and  distinct  geographical 
areas.3  Another  study,  of  San  Francisco  and  the  surrounding  area, 
found  that  most  of  the  city  could  be  divided  into  relatively  homo- 
geneous population  groups  and  that  the  significance  of  this  fact  was 
that 

"People  having  the  same  general  social  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  actions 
share  a  'feeling  of  belongingness'  and  easy  communication.  They  mutu- 
ally support  each  other  and  foster  easy  interaction  by  locating  homes 
together."  4 

One  might  question  whether  or  not  individuals  do  "locate"  homes  as 
deliberately  as  the  above  quotation  implies,  but  the  fact  that  such  popu- 
lation similarity  in  residential  areas  does  exist  has  been  substantiated 
again  and  again  for  American  cities. 

As  the  quotation  above  notes,  the  neighborhood  also  provides  an 
arena  for  relatively  extended  social  communication  and   interaction. 

2  This,  plus  a  wealth  of  summary  information  from  seven  studies  of  elections 
is  given  in  Bernard  L.  Berelson,  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld,  and  W.  M.  McPhee,  Voting, 
(Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954),  pp.  327-347. 

3  Otis  Dudley  Duncan  and  Beverly  Duncan,  "Residential  Distribution  and 
Occupational  Stratification,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LX,  Mar.  1955, 
493-503. 

4  Tryon,  of.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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In  primary  neighborhoods,  this  social  interchange  is  evident.  Even 
in  neighborhoods  where  social  relationships  are  less  personal,  however, 
interaction  and  communication  can  still  exist.  The  neighborhood  can 
provide  the  place  for  discussions  of  politics,  for  indications  of  voting 
intentions,  and  for  expressions  of  interest  on  political  issues.  Indeed, 
in  the  urban  area,  the  neighborhood  is  one  of  the  few  locales  outside 
of  the  family  in  which  one  may  discuss  politics  with  little  or  no 
sanction  if  he  so  wishes.  The  work  situation  may  prohibit  it;  friend- 
ships may  be  formed  around  interests  far  removed  from  politics. 

To  say  that  the  neighborhood  can  provide  the  opportunity  for  politi- 
cal discussion  is  not  to  mean  that  the  discussion  is  always  serious,  heated, 
and  intense.  Oftentimes  it  may  supply  only  a  ready  conversation 
piece,  like  the  weather,  without  personal  involvement.  Talking  about 
"politics"  can  be  simply  a  social  grace  and  a  means  of  showing  knowl- 
edge about  the  subject.  Riesman,  in  his  study,  The  Lonely  Crowd, 
mentions  the  prevalence  of  the  "inside  dopester"  in  politics;  one  who 
wants  to  be  and  show  that  he  is  "in  the  know,"  and  at  the  same  time 
firmly  convinced  that  he  can  do  nothing  about  politics.5  The  analysis 
of  political  activity  and  its  expression  obviously  must  be  sophisticated, 
and  perhaps,  even  cynical. 

Clearly,  the  neighborhood  need  not  fulfill  any  of  these  functions  at 
all.  Not  all  neighborhoods  achieve  the  minimal  level  of  social  inte- 
gration prerequisite  for  such  discussion,  nor  is  politics  always  con- 
sidered as  a  "legitimate"  topic  even  in  some  highly  integrated  neigh- 
borhoods. The  class  level  of  the  neighborhood,  for  one,  can  set  the 
extent  of  political  activity  as  several  studies  have  implied.  In  general, 
lower-class  adults  tend  to  remain  politically  apathetic,6  and  find  other 
interests.7  Middle-class  persons  in  middle-class  neighborhoods,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  relatively  greater  involvement  with  politics.  There 
are  probably  even  further  differences  to  be  found  within  these  broader 
class  boundaries. 

The  neighborhood  may  also  become  a  pressure  group  that  forces 
or  stifles  political  activity.  Middle-class  neighborhoods  may  pressure 
residents  to  engage  in  political  activity  at  or  near  the  same  level  as 
others  in  the  area.  Persons  who  are  sensitive  to  the  judgment  of  their 
neighbors  might  well  vote  only  to  conform  with  the  expectations 
held  of  them. 


5  David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd,  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press, 
1950),  Part  II. 

6  This  can  be  easily  inferred  from  several  studies  dealing  with  the  social  aware- 
ness and  community  participation  among  those  in  different  social  levels.  Gene- 
vieve Knupfer,  "Portrait  of  the  Underdog,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  (Spring, 
1947),  pp.  103-114;  also  Leonard  Reissman,  "Class,  Leisure,  and  Social  Par- 
ticipation," American  Sociological  Review,  19,  Feb.,  1954,  pp.  76-84. 

7  David  Riesman  and  Nathan  Glazer,  "Criteria  for  Political  Apathy,"  in 
Studies  in  Leadership,  edited  by  Alvin  W.  Gouldner,  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1950);  also  Morris  Rosenberg,  "Some  Determinants  of  Political  Apathy," 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Winter,  1954-55,  pp.  349-366. 
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A  neighborhood  might  also  be  a  locus  for  political  organization 
when  issues  arise  that  directly  affect  the  neighborhood.  Paving  of 
streets,  collection  of  garbage,  or  re-zoning  might  all  become  rallying 
points  to  draw  a  neighborhood  into  political  activity.  Even  in  areas 
where  persons  have  been  politically  apathetic,  in  such  immediate  and 
concrete  instances  apathy  usually  gives  way  to  activity  and  involve- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  individual  can  see  the  direct  consequences 
of  his  activity  often  provides  the  necessary  stimulus.  Even  poorly 
integrated  neighborhoods  can  become  organized  under  the  press  of 
such  conditions. 

Method  of  Designating  Neighborhoods 

Neighborhoods  can  be  spatially  small  and  form  without  reference  to 
administrative  boundaries  such  as  precincts  or  census  tracts.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  the  smallest  unit  possible  about  which 
necessary  information  can  be  obtained.  This  is  most  clearly  the  block, 
for  which  the  census  repons  selected  housing  characteristics. 

Four  characteristics  were  available  from  the  1950  census  by  block: 
( 1 )  number  of  nonwhite  residents;  ( 2 )  number  of  residents  owning 
their  home;  (3)  median  monthly  rent  in  the  block;  and  (4)  median 
property  valuation  of  the  block.  Each  of  these  factors  was  considered 
to  be  relevant  for  understanding  some  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
behavior — color,  home-ownership  status,  and  socio-economic  position 
as  measured  by  rent  and  property  valuation.  These  factors,  then, 
commend  themselves  not  only  as  measurable  criteria  for  designating 
neighborhoods,  but  at  the  same  time  have  some  relevance  to  the  sub- 
ject at  hand. 

The  method  for  combining  and  ordering  these  four  factors  into  a 
neighborhood  designation  is  arbitrary.  The  decision  here  was  to  find 
as  much  statistical  homogeneity  among  blocks  in  a  neighborhood  as 
possible.  A  neighborhood  thereby  is  defined  operationally  as  one 
comprising  a  number  of  contiguous  blocks  that  are  relatively  homo- 
geneous for  color  of  inhabitants,  percentage  of  home-ownership,  and 
level  of  rent  or  property  valuation. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  homogeneity,  a  frequency  distribution 
of  all  blocks  in  the  city  having  five  or  more  dwelling  units8  (5103 
blocks)  was  plotted  for  each  of  the  four  characteristics  mentioned. 
By  inspection,  intervals  were  drawn  to  divide  the  distribution  into 
several  parts.  A  block  thereafter  was  assigned  a  number  on  each  of 
the  four  characteristics  to  designate  its  relative  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion. The  necessity  of  translating  such  characteristics  to  such  arbi- 
trary numbers  should  be  clear.  First,  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
blocks  on  these  characteristics  was  not  statistically  normal  meant  that 
extreme  differences  had  to  be  equalized.     For  example,  one  block  in 

8  This  division  was  made  to  separate  only  those  blocks  for  consideration  that 
were  primarily  residential,  and  to  exclude  those  that  were  industrial  or  com- 
mercial. 
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the  city  may  have  a  median  property  value  of  $80,000,  with  the  next 
closest  block  being  valued  at  $50,000.  For  our  purposes,  the  monetary 
difference  between  the  two  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  at  the  same  general  economic  level 
compared  to  other  valuations.  Secondly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  add 
dollar  values  of  homes  in  a  block  with,  say,  per  cent  nonwhite.  The 
purpose,  rather,  is  to  relate  these  characteristics  to  a  common  standard.9 
Intervals  were  designated  in  each  of  the  distributions  by  inspection, 
at  points  that  appeared  to  fit  the  sense  of  the  distribution  as  well  as 
the  reality  of  the  situation  in  the  city.  In  this  manner,  the  following 
dividing  points  were  drawn  for  each  of  the  four  characteristics  noted. 

Color:  Home-ownership: 

(1)  100%  nonwhite  (1)   100%  renter  occupied 

(2)  66%— 99%  nonwhite  (2)     66%— 99%  renter  occupied 

( 3 )  3  3  %  —65  %  nonwhite  ( 3 )     3  3  %  —65  %  renter  occupied 

(4)  1%  —  32%  nonwhite  (4)       1%— 32%  renter  occupied 

(5)  100%  white  (5)    100%  owner  occupied 


dian 

monthly  rent: 

Median  Valuation: 

(I)  $  5.00— $14.00 

(1)  Under      $  3,000 

(2) 

15.00—  24.00 

(2)  $  3,000—    5,999 

(3) 

25.00—  34.00 

(3)       6,000—    8,999 

(4) 

35.00—  44.00 

(4)       9,000—  11,999 

(5) 

45.00—  54.00 

(5)     12,000—  14,999 

(6) 

55.00—  64.00 

(6)     15,000—  17,999 

(7) 

65.00—  74.00 

(7)     18,000—  20,999 

(8) 

75.00—  84.00 

(8)     21,000—  23,999 

(9) 

85.00—  94.00 

(9)     24,000—  26,999 

(0) 

95.00  and  over 

(0)     27,000  and..over 

The  possible  combinations  of  blocks  for  all  four  characteristics  have 
been  considerably  reduced  by  classifying  blocks  within  these  inter- 
vals. Even  so,  the  possible  number  of  remaining  combinations  is 
formidable — 2500.  Not  all  combinations  would  be  likely  to  occur  in 
fact.  Further,  some  combinations  would  include  highly  heterogeneous 
characteristics  and  are  therefore  not  within  our  definition.  Finally, 
some  combinations  occurred  so  rarely  that  the  chances  of  several  of 
them  being  contiguous  were  extremely  small.  The  next  step  was  to 
restrict  consideration  only  to  some  of  the  possible  combinations,  and 
by  this  added  step,  eight  types  were  plotted  on  a  map  of  the  city.  If 
several  blocks  of  the  same  type  were  found  to  be  contiguous,  then  a 
neighborhood  boundary  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  encompass 
them.    The  eight  types  can  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

I.  Lower  class  Negro.  Contains  66%  or  more  nonwhite  residents, 
66%  or  more  renters,  paying  less  than  $25  a  month  rent.  (626  blocks) 

II.  Middle  class  Negro.  Contains  66%  or  more  nonwhite  residents, 

9  It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  achieve  neighborhood  designations  by  a 
more  refined  statistical  method  than  that  used  here.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
has  been  used  in  a  recent  study  by  Robert  A.  Tryon,  Identification  of  Social 
Areas  by  Cluster  Analysis,  of.  cit. 
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33%  or  more  home-owners,  paying  up  to  $45  a  month  rent  or  in  a 
residence  valued  up  to  $12,000.  (391  blocks) 

III.  Upper  class  Negro.  Contains  66%  or  more  nonwhite  residents, 
all  home-owners  or  renters,  paying  more  than  $45  a  month  rent,  or 
owning  a  home  valued  at  $12,000  or  more.  (8  blocks) 

IV.  Lower  class  White.  Contains  all  white  residents,  33%  or  more 
renters,  paying  less  than  $25  a  month  rent.  (390  blocks) 

V.  Lower  middle  class  White.  Contains  all  white  residents,  66%  or 
more  renters,  paying  from  $25  to  $65  a  month  rent.  (668  blocks) 

VI.  Middle  class  White.  Contains  all  white  residents,  55%  or  more 
owners,  owning  homes  valued  from  $6,000  to  $18,000  (405  blocks) 

VII.  Lower-upper  class  White*  Contains  all  white  residents,  33% 
or  more  renters,  paying  $65  or  more  per  month  rent,  or  owning  a  home 
valued  at  $18,000  or  more.  (207  blocks) 

VIII.  Upper  class  White.  Contains  all  white  residents,  66%  or  more 
home  owners,  owning  homes  valued  at  $18,000  or  more. 

These  are  arbitrary  designations  and  the  defense  of  them  is  made 
not  on  any  absolute  grounds  but  rather  because,  relative  to  the  patterns 
found  in  New  Orleans,  they  have  some  meaning.  The  classification 
into  types  supposes  in  fact  that  the  division  on  the  basis  of  home- 
ownership  has  meaning  within  our  system  of  values.  In  general,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  person  who  owns  his  home  occupies  a  somewhat 
higher  social  status  than  one  who  does  not,  other  things  equal.  Di- 
visions based  on  rent  are  similarly  arbitrary.  One  type  includes  rents 
ranging  from  $25  to  $65  per  month.  In  some  cases  this  may  include 
homes  that  are  very  different,  but  similar  discrepancies  will  occur  in 
almost  any  division  that  is  created. 

These  types  were  plotted  on  a  map  of  the  city  and  neighborhood 
boundaries  drawn  around  them.  Several  cautions  in  this  operation 
must  be  noted.  Where  there  was  a  high  concentration  of  blocks  of 
one  type  in  the  midst  of  which  a  block  or  two  of  another  type  was 
located,  boundaries  were  drawn  as  if  the  few  disparate  blocks  did  not 
occur.  Secondly,  because  the  block  was  the  basic  unit,  no  allowance 
could  be  made  to  exclude  individual  homes  in  a  block  that  might  de- 
part considerably  from  the  block  average.  Thirdly,  only  where  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  blocks  of  a  type  together  was  a  neighbor- 
hood boundary  drawn.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  evident  and  inte- 
grated neighborhood  might  be  found  in  a  single  block.  Once  again, 
these  instances  could  not  be  separated  at  this  stage  of  the  study. 
Finally,  there  was  no  means  of  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  neigh- 
borhoods can  form  across  a  street;  i.e.,  between  adjoining  sides  of 
two  blocks.  This  can  occur  where  the  street  is  narrow  and  not  heavily 
traveled.  Desirable  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  such  occurrences  too 
had  to  be  overlooked. 

The  boundary  designations  of  the  neighborhoods  were  then  trans- 
lated to  a  precinct  map,  since  the  central  interest  here  is  in  certain 
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aspects  of  political  behavior,  for  which  the  precinct  is  the  reporting 
base.  This  required  that  neighborhoods  be  made  coterminous  with 
precinct  boundaries.  The  procedure  was  to  designate  an  entire  pre- 
cinct as  one  neighborhood  type  if  the  majority  of  blocks  within  the 
precinct  were  dominated  by  that  type.  Where  neighborhood  types 
could  only  account  for  a  few  blocks,  or  where  several  different  types 
were  found  together,  the  precinct  was  left  undesignated  for  neighbor- 
hood.   The  result  of  this  procedure  is  shown  in  Map  Nl. 

Findings 

The  only  information  available  for  testing  the  political  importance 
of  the  neighborhood  is  voting  turnout.  At  best,  turnout  is  a  relatively 
crude  index  for  the  kind  of  relationships  implied  here.  Turnout  is 
a  function  of  many  influences  other  than  the  neighborhood,  including 
the  effects  of  mass  media,  extent  of  local  political  organization,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  election  to  identifiable  social  segments  of  the 
community.  From  the  other  side,  these  neighborhood  designations  are 
only  statistically  derived  categories  that  have  not  been  tested  against 
the  actual  existence  of  neighborhoods.  Finally,  turnout  covers  only 
a  relatively  limited  range  of  political  activity.  If  the  latter  term  is  to 
have  any  meaning,  it  must  take  account  of  other  aspects  besides  regis- 
tration and  voting.  Included  in  that  broader  conception  of  political 
behavior  would  be  matters  pertaining  to  an  interest  in  politics,  extent 
of  participation  in  politics,  and  the  place  of  politics  within  the  in- 
dividual's social  orientation. 

As  a  means  of  indicating  the  kinds  of  analysis  that  can  be  attempted 

Table  Nl 

PER  CENT  VOTING  TURNOUT  OF  THOSE  REGISTERED,  IN  THREE 

ELECTIONS,  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  TYPE,  1954 

Elections 


Neighborhood 
Type 

No.  of 
Precincts 

Mayor's  Primary: 
Jan.  '54 
Per  Cent 

General  Election 

Mayor:  April  '54 

Per  Cent 

School  Board 
Nov.  '54 
Per  Cent 

1.    Lower  class 
Negro 

29 

79 

26 

26 

2.    Middle  class 
Negro 

11 

76 

25 

31 

3.    Upper  class 
Negro 

1 

82 

24 

28 

4.    Lower  class 
white 

28 

82 

37 

30 

5.    Lower  middle 
class  white 

33 

80 

35 

28 

6.    Middle  class 
white 

13 

85 

29 

30 

7.    Lower  upper 
class  white 

4 

79 

42 

32 

8.    Upper  class 
white 

11 

83 

29 

31 
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with  neighborhood  groupings,  however,  Table  Nl  is  presented  to  show 
the  percentage  turnout  among  different  neighborhoods  in  three  elec- 
tions. 

No  clear  pattern  exists  in  the  distributions  presented  in  Table  Nl. 
In  general  what  is  seen  is  what  has  already  been  shown  for  the  city; 
when  there  is  a  large  turnout,  all  precincts  produce  almost  comparable 
percentages  of  those  voting;  when  the  turnout  is  low,  precincts  show 
similar  low  percentages.  The  neighborhood  designations  apparently 
have  not  produced  any  more  dicriminating  pattern  within  the  rela- 
tively narrow  spread  of  differences  between  the  precincts.  Perhaps 
the  only  exception  is  found  in  the  range  of  differences  among  neigh- 
borhood types  in  the  April  election.  In  that  election,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  18  per  cent  between  the  highest  turnout  (42%)  for  neigh- 
borhood type  7,  and  the  lowest  turnout  (24%)  for  type  3.10 

No  one  neighborhood  type  appears  to  be  consistently  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  the  distribution  of  turnout.  The  middle  class  white 
neighborhoods,  which  are  high  in  both  the  primary  and  the  school 
board  elections,  are  low  in  turnout  for  the  general  election.  It  may 
be  that  the  latter  was  of  relatively  little  real  political  significance  and 
therefore  did  not  command  a  serious  turnout.  The  lower  upper  class 
white  neighborhoods,  which  turned  out  in  the  greatest  percentages 
for  the  April  election,  by  no  means  are  as  highly  represented  in  the 
other  two  elections.  The  lower  class  Negro  neighborhoods  did  not 
turn  out  in  relatively  large  proportions  for  the  last  two  elections  shown 
in  Table  Nl,  but  did  so,  relatively,  for  the  primary  in  January. 
Clearly,  there  is  the  need  to  interview  individuals  within  these  neigh- 
borhood groupings  to  determine,  even  in  the  cases  shown,  what  the 
elections  might  have  meant  for  them.  Such  information  could  go 
far  in  helping  to  elicit  patterns  of  relationship  between  neighborhoods 
and  political  behavior  which  are  not  now  evident. 


10  Only  one  precinct  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  upper  class  neighbor- 
hood among  Negroes.  Percentages. for  this  type,  therefore,  should  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  lower-upper  class  white  neighbor- 
hood, which  includes  only  four  precincts. 


Chapter  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  like  the  authors,  has  probably  found  more 
questions  asked  and  implied  throughout  this  report  than  have  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  answered.  In  part,  this  conclusion  is  an  almost 
inevitable  result  of  any  kind  of  scientific  study;  again,  in  part,  it 
stems  from  the  nature  of  the  information  and  data  that  were  used. 
It  is  to  the  point  in  this  concluding  chapter  to  indicate  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  study  as  well  as  the  questions  which  it  raises. 

The  irreducible  hard  data  of  the  preceding  chapters  are  statistical 
frequencies.  Whether  the  unit  of  analysis  used  was  the  ward,  pre- 
cinct, census  tract,  or  neighborhood,  the  measures  were  based  upon 
numbers  of  persons  within  any  of  those  units  who  shared  a  common 
characteristic.  Allocation  of  social  class  position  in  the  chapter  on 
neighborhoods,  for  example,  was  based  solely  upon  color,  whether 
persons  owned  their  homes,  how  much  rent  they  paid,  and  what  the 
home  was  worth.  Again,  whether  people  registered  or  not  was  statis- 
tically traced  to  their  income  level.  All  such  statements,  however,  are 
relative  and  depend  upon  the  particular  set  of  relationships  found 
within  the  group  studied.  They  can  imply,  but  not  prove,  that  a 
causal  relationship  does,  in  fact,  exist. 

The  recognition  of  the  limitation  of  statistical  inferences  is  not 
meant  to  deprecate  the  need  for  nor  the  utility  of  such  quantitative 
procedures  in  scientific  investigation.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  are 
very  useful  and  necessary  as  a  basis  for  initial  attack  and  final  testing 
of  the  conclusions  reached,  especially  in  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
Hence,  the  findings  of  this  report  can  only  provide  clues  as  to  the 
motivations  of  persons,  without  proving  their  validity.  Color  and 
income,  for  example,  were  found  to  be  statistically  important  in  pre- 
dicting whether  or  not  persons  will  register  to  vote.  It  could  not 
thereby  be  shown  how  and  in  what  way  they  were  important.  Clearly, 
not  all  persons  of  a  given  income  level  will  or  will  not  register.  An 
explanation  for  differences  must  be  found  in  analyzing  motivations 
and  behavior.  In  other  words,  persons  register  and  vote  because  of 
their  orientation  toward  politics;  income,  education,  and  color  can 
serve  to  index  that  relationship,  but  cannot  fully  explain  k. 

The  argument  that  is  being  advanced  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  insistence  upon  the  unmeasurable  uniqueness  of  each  individual. 
Were  that  so,  scientific  generalization  about  groups  of  persons  could 
never  be  made.    The  analysis  of  the  neighborhood  in  relation  to  politi- 
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cal  behavior  can  be  interpreted  as  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  statistics  of  the  group  and  the  motivating  psy- 
chology of  individuals.  As  stated  in  that  chapter,  the  neighborhood 
was  considered  as  a  functional  unit  of  analysis  that  treated  together 
those  persons  who  in  large  measure  were  similar  for  those  social  char- 
acteristics that  might  explain  politically  relevant  behavior.  Even  in 
this  instance,  however,  there  is  the  necessity  to  probe  more  exten- 
sively— to  establish  the  reality  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  awareness 
of  individuals  and  its  relative  importance  to  them. 

There  is  another  limitation  in  addition  to  the  methodological  one 
just  noted.  What  has  been  found  for  New  Orleans  cannot  be  said  to 
apply  equally  for  other  cities,  or  indeed  for  the  national  scene  as  a 
whole.  Although  we  have  attempted  throughout  to  compare  our 
specific  findings  with  those  of  other  cities,  such  relatively  isolated 
comparisons  cannot  be  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  full 
replication  with  other  cities.  There  is  the  need,  then,  to  make  this 
information  available  so  that  similar  descriptions  for  other  cities  might 
be  instigated  and  later  compared.  For  example,  is  the  importance  of 
race  simply  unique  for  New  Orleans,  or  for  the  South,  or  for  all 
cities?  What  is  the  role  of  education  in  defining  the  limits  of  politi- 
cal activity  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  or  even  in  other  countries? 

Finally,  we  have  been  looking  at  political  activity  as  though  it  were 
a  static  thing.  The  data  clearly  are  time-bound,  while  politics  is  a 
dynamic  and  ongoing  process.  The  political  climate  changes,  and 
with  it  the  attitudes  and  levels  of  involvement  of  the  electorate.  As 
long  as  attention  must  be  time-restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  data 
and  the  available  theory  to  an  explanation  essentially  centered  on  what 
has  happened,  predictions  of  future  events  consequently  will  be  lim- 
ited and  subject  to  error.  This  statement  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  despite  this  and  other  studies,  it  still  remains  necessary  to 
construct  and  devise  a  theory  of  political  behavior  which  can  encom- 
pass the  relevant  variables  that  explain  why  individuals  act  as  they 
do  in  politics.  Until  that  is  accomplished,  predictions  of  future  be- 
havior can  only  be  hit  or  miss. 

Although  this  point  is  a  cogent  one,  indeed  one  at  the  very  basis 
of  scientific  theory,  it  is  frequently  overlooked  in  much  of  the  data 
being  amassed  about  politics  and  elections.  It  is  obviously  important 
to  determine  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  the  characteristics  of 
persons  who,  say,  voted  Republican  or  Democrat  in  a  previous  elec- 
tion. In  most  cases,  only  those  characteristics  are  selected  which  can 
be  measured  and  which  are  readily  available  for  large  groups — includ- 
ing age,  sex,  political  preference,  organizational  memberships,  occupa- 
tion, and  urban  residence.  The  inter-correlations  between  these  char- 
acteristics and  voting,  no  matter  how  statistically  significant  or  how 
complete  they  may  be,  still  fall  far  short  of  a  theory  of  political  be- 
havior. The  decreasing  importance  of  individual  party  affiliation, 
for  example,  in  predicting  the  outcome  of  elections  is  a  clear  sign  of 
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the  insufficiency  of  such  an  approach.  Such  information  can  best  be 
considered  as  only  a  first  step  toward  a  necessary  analysis  of  how  these 
characteristics  fit  into  an  explanation  of  political  activity.  What  they 
mean  for  the  political  orientations  of  individuals,  for  their  levels  of 
motivation  in  politics,  and  for  their  levels  of  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs is  what  still  remains  to  be  detailed  and  integrated.  Prediction 
of  behavior  on  such  a  wide  and  solid  analytical  basis  must  result  in 
greater  predictive  accuracy. 

The  specific  detailing  of  the  limitations  of  this  study  should  not 
be  misread  to  overshadow  some  of  the  more  solid  facts  that  have 
emerged.  The  major  conclusions,  which  are  given  below,  have  re- 
peatedly emerged  from  the  data.  Some  of  those  listed,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  double-barreled;  their  specific  reference  is  to  New  Or- 
leans, but  at  the  same  time  they  connote  something  for  the  larger 
political  scene. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  both  race  and  social  class  are  important  com- 
ponents of  political  motivation.  Color  is  a  clear  dividing  line  in 
setting  the  level  of  political  activity  in  New  Orleans,  as  is  class  posi- 
tion. From  a  knowledge  of  just  these  two  characteristics,  a  good  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  extent  of  registration  and  voter  turnout  to 
be  expected.  They  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves,  of  course,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  an  adequate  theory  of  political  behavior 
must  take  them  into  account  and  give  them  an  important  priority. 

2.  The  Negro  has  not  yet  found  his  place  in  politics  in  the  city. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  his  political  separateness,  or  of  a  unity  in  the 
Negro  population  that  would  have  meaning  for  political  purposes. 
Negroes  are  just  beginning  to  register  in  significant  numbers  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  smallness  of  the  Negro  vote  can,  in  part,  explain 
the  lack  of  political  cohesiveness.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  should  Negro  political  participation  and  organization  increase, 
they  would  thereby  be  able  to  add  greater  volume  to  their  political 
voice  in  the  community.  This  supposition,  of  course,  assumes  that 
the  Negro  will  maintain  a  group  identity  in  politics  rather  than  act 
individually  or  in  terms  of  some  other  dimension. 

3.  New  Orleans  is  not  a  notably  gerrymandered  city.  Wards,  and 
even  precincts,  cut  through  highly  heterogeneous  segments  of  the 
electorate.  Nor  do  ward  boundaries  deliberately  appear  to  fractionate 
an  otherwise  solid  core  of  political  allegiance.  The  settlement  pattern 
in  New  Orleans  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  so  variegated  that  very  few 
areas  of  any  appreciable  size  exist  as  a  single  hard  core  of  social  and 
political  similarity.  Racial,  class,  and  ethnic  groups  are  residentially 
sprinkled  throughout  much  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  older,  once 
unified,  areas  (such  as  the  Garden  District  or  the  Irish  Channel)  are 
undergoing  marked  population  changes  that  are  breaking  down  the 
traditional  boundaries.  Indeed,  it  is  the  newer  suburban  develop- 
ments that,  in  the  future,  will  more  likely  resift  the  population  and 
achieve  a  measure  of  population  homogeneity.     As   it  stands  now, 
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however,  most  of  the  wards  of  the  city  contain  a  microcosm  of  the 
city's  population  as  a  whole. 

4.  There  is  a  high  order  of  political  participation  in  New  Orleans. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  registration  in  relation  to  those  eligible, 
the  proportion  is  impressive.  Some  clues  that  might  explain  this 
phenomenon  have  been  indicated  throughout  this  summary  and  the 
report  itself.  These  are,  however,  not  fully  adequate  to  account  with 
certainty  for  the  level  of  political  activity  found  in  the  city.  This  is 
one  point  where  the  need  for  more  intensive  study  of  the  population 
is  clearly  called  for.  Only  then  would  it  be  possible  to  emerge  with 
a  more  secure  set  of  reasons  to  account  for  such  relatively  high  par- 
ticipation. In  so  doing,  we  are  suggesting  that  an  important  begin- 
ning would  be  made  from  which  a  theory  of  political  motivation 
would  have  much  to  draw. 

The  need  for  approaching  the  study  of  political  behavior  with  more 
sophistication  than  in  the  past  should  be  clear.  The  information  pre- 
sented in  this  study  is  considered  as  a  necessary  beginning  for  further 
study,  by  selecting  out  the  apparently  relevant  characteristics  that  are 
correlated  with  certain  aspects  of  political  activity,  and  by  suggesting 
their  relative  significance.  Further,  the  concept  of  political  behavior 
itself  requires  some  study  and  redefinition.  Why  do  people  partici- 
pate in  politics?  To  what  extent  do  they  become  so  involved?  What 
does  the  individual  see  to  gain,  if  anything,  from  his  political  activity, 
or  is  it  just  a  case  of  following  the  crowd? 

Not  only  is  there  a  "need"  to  learn  more  about  this  activity  for 
the  sake  of  an  adequate  theory  of  political  behavior,  but  there  is  also 
the  clear  implication  of  a  "need"  for  ethical  and  democratic  reasons. 
In  our  age  of  large  cities,  mass  media  of  communication,  and  increas- 
ing specialization,  it  is  no  secret  that  politics  no  longer  can  be  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  of  a  New  England  town  meeting.  Office 
holders  are  required  to  know  something  of  the  complex  social  forces 
and  technology  that  are  woven  into  our  society;  and  the  electorate, 
more  clearly  than  ever,  needs  to  see  the  implications  of  its  action. 
Political  intentions  and  political  activity  need  to  be  brought  more 
and  more  into  meaningful  agreement  if  the  voter  is  to  get  what  he 
intends  to  get.  At  present,  many  appear  to  be  making  concessions, 
often  unsatisfactory,  to  what  are  called  "political  realities."  Often 
such  an  adjustment  has  come  to  mean  political  apathy.  The  needs  of 
a  democratic  society  are  the  stakes  in  this  search  for  the  dynamics  of 
the  political  process. 
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Introduction 


For  over  half  a  century — from  the  elections  of  1896  to  the  elections 
of  1952 — the  Republican  party  of  Louisiana  offered  no  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  Democratic  party.  The  state  constitution  of  1898,  in  de- 
liberately taking  the  vote  away  from  the  Negro,  disfranchised  the  only 
numerically  important  group  in  the  Republican  party.  The  remnants 
of  the  party  survived  as  an  organizational  shell,  first  as  the  "black  and 
tans,"  a  kind  of  patronage  group  which  included  Negroes  in  its  leader- 
ship and,  after  1932,  as  the  "lily  whites,"  a  group  which  excluded 
Negroes  from  leadership  and  paid  lip  service  only  to  the  party's  his- 
toric lack  of  racial  discrimination. 

In  1952  another  change  occurred  in  the  Republican  party  in  New 
Orleans.1  After  twenty  years  of  control,  the  incumbent  faction  was 
defeated  in  a  turbulent  campaign  and  replaced  by  an  entirely  new 
leadership.  Amid  talk  of  building  a  two-party  South,  the  victorious 
faction  promised  to  develop  a  "real"  Republican  party  in  Louisiana. 

How  significant  was  this  change  in  leadership?  In  view  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans,  it  is  possible 
that  the  events  of  1952  represented  nothing  more  than  another  intra- 
party  patronage  struggle.  Or  perhaps  the  victory  represented  a  tri- 
umph of  the  "black  and  tan"  faction  of  the  "lily  whites"  and  a  return 
to  the  traditional  Republican  party  dominated  by  Negroes,  North- 
erners, and  marginal  Southerners.  There  were  signs,  however,  that  the 
victorious  faction  represented  a  new  and  different  Republican  party. 
The  type  of  leadership  involved,  the  issues  discussed,  and  the  nature 
of  the  registration  campaign,  all  pointed  to  this  possibility. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  study  that  1952  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  type  of  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  paper  to  test  that  hypothesis  through  an  analysis  of  the  social 
characteristics  and  registration  motivation  of  the  Republicans  in  New 
Orleans. 

A  representative  sample  of  201  registered  Republicans  was  inter- 
viewed.2 The  interviews,  consisting  of  both  objective  questions  and 
open-ended  queries,  were  designed  to  elicit  information  concerning 


1  The  battles  for  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisiana  have  always 
been  fought  and  won  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  As  the  state's  predominant 
center  of  population  and  the  home  of  most  of  the  federal  patronage,  it  is  the 
natural  battleground.  For  many  years  the  Orleans  Parish  Republican  Executive 
Committee  was  the  only  parish  committee  in  the  state. 

2  The  membership  of  the  Republican  party  in  1954,  from  which  the  sample 
was  taken,  represents  permanent  Republican  registration.  Permanent  registra- 
tion was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  Louisiana  in  1953;  previously  voters  were 
required  to  register  every  two  years. 
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the  social  characteristics  and  registration  motivation  of  the  respondents. 

For  supplementary  data  both  on  Republican  voters  who  failed  to 
register  Republican  and  on  the  nature  of  the  Republican  potential  of 
the  city,  a  sample  of  106  "presidential  Republicans"  was  taken.  A 
presidential  Republican  is  defined  in  this  instance  as  a  registered 
Democrat  who  voted  for  Eisenhower.  The  interviews  given  the  presi- 
dential Republicans  consisted  of  both  objective  questions  and  open- 
ended  queries  and  were  designed  to  ascertain  the  social  characteristics 
of  this  group  as  well  as  their  attitudes  toward  Republican  registration. 
Case  histories  obtained  on  voters  who  voted  Republican  but  did  not 
register  Republican  constitute  valuable  data  on  the  problem  of  how 
the  Republican  party  can  grow.3 

It  is  logical  that  the  role  of  the  Negro  in  the  Republican  party 
should  be  considered  first  and  separately.  The  Negro  has  been  a 
symbol  of  the  old  Republican  party  and  his  membership  in  the  new 
party  is  of  crucial  importance.  Hence  Chapter  1  deals  with  the  Negro 
and  the  Republican  party.  Chapter  11  considers  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  registered  Republicans.  Chapter  III  deals 
with  the  rationalization  of  Republican  registration  and  the  ideological 
convictions  of  registered  Republicans.  Finally,  Chapter  IV  discusses 
the  party  identification  of  presidential  Republicans,  the  most  impor- 
tant potential  of  the  party,  and  explores  the  possibility  of  their  regis- 
tration as  Republicans. 


3  Details  on  the  research  design  and  questionnaires  may  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendices. 


Chapter  I 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE  NEGRO 

According  to  the  census  of  1950,  32  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  New  Orleans  were  Negroes.  In  October,  1954,  Negroes  accounted 
for  20.2  per  cent  of  the  2,340  registered  Republicans  and  12.7  per 
cent  of  the  city's  total  registration.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  among 
the  registered  Republicans  is  significantly  below  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  population  but  above  that  of  Negroes  in  total  voter 
registration. 

Of  the  White  voters  1.1  per  cent  were  registered  as  Republican; 
of  the  Negro  voters,  1.9  per  cent  were  so  registered.  If  Negroes  were 
registered  in  the  same  ratio  as  Whites,  the  present  registration  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  Negroes  would  be  more  than  doubled.  If, 
as  Negro  registration  increases,  the  present  rate  of  Republican  affili- 
ation is  maintained,  there  are  potentially  in  New  Orleans  some  seven 
hundred  new  Negro  Republicans — an  increase  of  little  importance 
for  a  party  in  need  of  thousands  of  registrations. 

Table  1  indicates  that  Negro  Republican  registration  is  spread 
throughout  the  city  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ward  2,  does  not  make 
up  more  than  approximately  one-third  of  the  Republican  registration 

Table  1 
NEGRO  REGISTRATION  AND  NEGRO  REPUBLICAN  REGISTRATION 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS  BY  WARDS,  1955 

Ward 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Negro  Percentage  of 

Negro 

Percentage  of 

Total  Registration 

Republi 

can  Registration 

IS 

4 

34 

65 

8 

9 

5 

4 

17 

27 

7 

12 

20 

35 

2 

9 

14 

29 

21 

26 

32 

37 

14 

35 

13 

26 

4 

2 

16 

21 

13 

12 

12 

23 
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in  any  given  ward.  The  Negro  precentage  of  Republican  registration 
varies  somewhat  but  in  ten  wards  is  from  115  to  250  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  percentage  of  total  registration.  All  but  two  of  these  wards 
have  a  Negro  registration  over  10  per  cent  of  total  registration. 

Ward  12  is  an  interesting  case  study  in  the  nature  of  Negro  Re- 
publican registration.  John  E.  Jackson,  leader  of  the  dominant  Re- 
publican party  faction  in  1952,  was  registered  in  that  ward.  Since  he 
symbolized  the  old  Republican  party  of  which  he  was  leader  for 
twenty  years,  the  challenging  Wisdom  faction  made  an  all-out  effort 
to  take  Jackson's  home  ward.  A  particular  effort,  according  to  Re- 
publican party  leaders,  was  directed  toward  Negro  voters,  probably 
the  most  manipulable  element  of  the  city's  voting  population.  The 
large  Negro  Republican  registration  in  Ward  12  (250  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  percentage  of  total  registration)   resulted  from  this  campaign. 

There  are  no  data  available  indicating  how  the  present  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  the  Republican  party  compares  with  the  registration 
of  former  years,  since  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  its  official  publication 
of  registration  figures  does  not  break  down  registration  into  Negro 
and  White  categories  within  the  separate  party  categories.  The  regis- 
tration statistics  show  how  many  Democrats  and  Republicans  and 
how  many  Negroes  and  Whites,  but  not  how  many  Negro  Democrats 
or  Negro  Republicans,  have  registered  in  former  years. 

Negroes  were  so  effectively  disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  1898  that  they  were  not  a  major  factor  in  state  politics 
after  1900  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Republican  party,  where 
even  small  numbers  were  a  substantial  addition.  In  1888  there  were 
123,150  Negroes  registered  in  Louisiana;  by  1900  the  number  had 
dropped  to  5,320;  and  by  1923  it  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  598.1 

Available  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  the  small  number  of 
Negroes  registered  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  equally  tiny 
Republican  party  which,  like  the  Negro,  found  itself  in  election  and 
registration  statistics  generally  a  cipher  rather  than  a  factor  of  im- 
portance. One  student  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisiana  estimates 
that  during  the  1920's  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  registered 
Republicans  in  the  state  were  Negro.2 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Orleans  parish  registrar  in  1928  gives 
the  precise  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Republican  party  in  New  Or- 
leans. There  were  a  total  of  3,155  registered  Republicans,  of  whom 
1,776  (56.3  per  cent)  were  Negroes.  These  represented  all  but  25 
of  the  registered  Negroes  in  the  city.  These  25,  registered  as  Demo- 
crats, were  disfranchised. 

The  electoral  system  which  disfranchised  the  Negro  Democrat  was 
based  on  the  White  primary.    The  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

1  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana. 

2  Frederick  Joseph  Dumas,  The  Black  and  Tan  Faction  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Louisiana,  1908  to  1936,  M.A.  thesis,  Xavier  University,  1943,  p.  81. 
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1944  that  White  primaries  were  unconstitutional  brought  an  end  in 
theory,  if  not  in  practice,  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  Demo- 
crat and  made  possible  the  increasing  participation  of  the  Negro  in 
the  electoral  affairs  of  the  South. 

Figure  1  indicates  that  Republican  registration  did  not  rise  con- 
currently with  the  increase  in  Negro  registration.  Instead,  the  number 
of  Negro  Republicans  decreased  from  1,776  in  1928  to  475  in  1954. 

REGISTRATION,  AMD    NEGRO 
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During  the  same  period  the  number  of  White  Republicans  in  the 
city  increased  from  1,379  to  1,865.  Thus  Negro  Republican  regis- 
tration in  New  Orleans  declined  375  per  cent  while  White  Republican 
registration  rose  35  per  cent. 

The  Negro  in  New  Orleans  today  rarely  looks  to  the  Republican 
party  as  a  source  of  power,  prestige,  or  status  in  the  political  com- 
munity. The  eclipse  of  the  "black  and  tan"  faction  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  New  Orleans  has  not,  however,  entirely  destroyed  the  superior 
ability  which  that  party  once  possessed  to  work  with  the  Negro  with- 
out prejudice.  Some  of  the  Negroes  interviewed  commented  on  the 
relative  lack  of  prejudice  in  party  activities.  Said  a  seventy-year-old 
who  called  himself  an  "Abraham  Lincoln"  Republican,  "It's  a  grand 
thing  to  be  able  to  go  to  meetings  and  associate  with  and  work  to- 
gether with  the  White  people  in  this  city." 

Negro  Republicans  serve  as  paid  election  commissioners,  go  to  hear 
speeches  sponsored  on  general  occasion  by  the  party,  and  take  part  in 
the  party's  organizational  activities.  When  the  political  activity  is 
of  a  quasi-social  nature,  as  a  reception  for  instance,  there  is  always 
speculation  among  White  Republicans  as  to  whether  Negroes  will 
attend.  Generally  they  do.  By  tradition  a  Negro  always  occupies 
one  of  the  two  important  administrative  posts  on  the  parish  commit- 
tee. If  the  chairman  is  White,  the  secretary  is  Negro;  if  the  secre- 
tary is  White,  the  chairman  is  Negro.  Several  registered  Negro 
Republicans  cited  this  tradition  as  evidence  of  lack  of  prejudice  in 
the  Republican  party  of  New  Orleans. 

The  interviews  of  registered  Republicans  indicate,  therefore,  that 
there  are  still  some  Negroes  who  find  status  and  a  sense  of  community 
in  belonging  to  the  Republican  party.  But  all  the  Negroes,  without 
exception,  who  gave  the  lack  of  racial  prejudice  as  a  reason  for  af- 
filiation with  the  Republican  party,  were  over  the  age  of  forty.  There 
was  little  evidence  that  younger  Negroes  were  impressed  with  the 
residue  of  racial  tolerance  still  in  the  Republican  party. 

When  queried  on  the  role  of  the  Republican  party  in  Negro  leader- 
ship, both  Negro  and  White  Republicans  agreed  that  the  most  impor- 
tant Negroes  of  the  New  Orleans  community  today  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Republican  party.  There  are  Negroes  of  wealth  in  the 
Republican  party,  but  the  important  Negroes  of  the  city — civic  leaders, 
attorneys,  business  men,  and  educators — are  Democrats. 

A  major  factor  in  the  shift  of  the  Negro  in  New  Orleans  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  appeal  of  New 
Deal  and  allied  doctrines  in  presidential  elections.  In  the  1952  presi- 
dential election,  for  example,  Negro  precincts  voted  heavily  for  Steven- 
son.3   In  addition,  the  important  political  machines  of  some  Southern 


3  See  L.  Vaughan  Howard  and  David  R.  Deener,  Presidential  Politics  in  Lou- 
isiana, 1952,  (Tulane  Studies  in  Political  Science,  Vol.  1)  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  1954. 
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cities  have  assisted  in  the  conversion  of  the  Negro  to  Democracy  by 
offering  local  programs  attractive  to  Negroes.  In  New  Orleans,  Mayor 
Morrison  and  his  Crescent  City  Democratic  Association,  have  been 
notably  successful  in  attracting  and  holding  the  Negro  vote. 

The  identification  of  the  Negro  with  the  Democratic  party  on  na- 
tional issues  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  one  interviewer  had  with 
a  Negro  family.  The  person  being  interviewed  was  a  young  Negro 
housewife  who  had  registered  Republican  the  previous  year.  It  hap- 
pened that  she  had  registered  Republican  through  error.  This  par- 
ticularly irked  the  husband,  who  urged  his  wife  to  change  her  regis- 
tration, remarking  forcefully,  "We  are  all  New  Deal  Democrats  in 
this  house." 

If  the  Negro  had  remained  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  the 
rise  of  Negro  registration  after  1945  would  have  meant  the  electoral 
rebirth  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans,  insofar  as  party  regis- 
tration could  accomplish  it.  Instead,  the  Negro  has  constituted  a 
constantly  decreasing  portion  of  the  registered  Republican  population 
of  New  Orleans.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Republican  party 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Negro  for  its  growth. 


Chapter  II 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

In  this  chapter  the  characteristics,  other  than  race,  of  registered 
Republicans  in  New  Orleans  will  be  examined.  These  include  sex, 
age,  occupation,  income,  education,  religion  and  geographical  origins. 

Sex 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  Republicanism  has  proved  somewhat  more 
appealing  to  the  women  than  to  the  men  of  New  Orleans.  In  round 
numbers  there  are  about  fifty  more  women  than  men  among  the  regis- 
tered Republicans,  but  among  all  voters  the  number  of  males  is  greater. 

A  local  Republican  party  leader  has  suggested  that  women  are  more 
susceptible  to  political  pressure  and  suggestion  than  men.  As  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  party  workers,  they  are  at  least  partially  de- 
pendent upon  men  for  political  opinion  and  direction.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  perhaps  not  as  conscious  of  the  pressure  to  conform  to 
the  dominant  Democratic  mores  as  are  men,  who  are  more  involved  in 
public  life. 

Another  explanation  suggested,  somewhat  jocularly,  by  a  woman 
Republican  was  that  perhaps  women  respond  more  readily  to   the 

Table  2 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  TOTAL  REGISTRATION  AND  REPUBLICAN 

REGISTRATION  TO  SEX  AND  RACE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS.  1954 


Type  of  Regi 

istration 

Race  and  Sex 

Total 
Registration 

Republican 
Registration 

Male 

51.0% 

48.6% 

Female 

49.0 

51.4 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Male 

55.5% 

54.8% 

Female 

44.5 

45.2 

Total 

'     100.0% 

100.0% 

Male 
All 

Female 

51.7% 
48.3 

49.9% 
50.1 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 
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appeal  of  the  relative  exclusiveness  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
snob  value  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  social  leaders  and 
members  of  old  New  Orleans  families  are  active  registered  Repub- 
licans. 

Age 

Table  3  shows  that  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  young  persons 
among  registered  Republicans  than  there  is  in  the  total  registration. 
In  the  age  bracket  of  thirty-five  and  below  is  to  be  found  almost  one 
out  of  every  three  registered  Republicans.  Well  over  half  of  the 
Republicans  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  while  in  the  total  regis- 
tration the  proportion  falls  2.6  per  cent  below  the  one-half  mark. 
Small  as  is  the  number  of  voters  sixty-five  and  over,  the  difference 
here,  too,  is  significant.  In  the  general  voter  population  12.1  per 
cent  are  sixty-five  and  over,  but  only  9-1  per  cent  of  the  Republicans 
have  attained  that  age. 

Table  3 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE  LEVELS  IN  TOTAL  REGISTRATION  AND 

REPUBLICAN  REGISTRATION  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,   1954 


Type  of 

Age  Level 

Registration 

Under  35 

Under  45 

Under  55 

Under  65 

Total 

Registration 
Republican 

Registration 

23.8% 
30.5% 

47.4% 

55.1% 

71.1% 
74.6% 

87.9% 
90.9% 

Among  the  registered  Republicans  themselves  there  are  important 
differences  in  the  age  levels  of  Negroes  and  Whites.  White  Repub- 
licans tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  more  youthful  categories,  with 
the  difference  between  the  races  becoming  more  pronounced  at  the 
extreme  ends.    Table  4  summarizes  these  differences. 

Table  4 
COMPARISON  OF  AGE  LEVELS  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  REGISTERED 
REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS.  1954 

aop  T  ««.!=  Registered  Republicans 


White 

Negro 

21-29 

18.2% 

13.1% 

30-39 

27.4 

23.5 

40-49 

22.1 

23.6 

50-59 

17.1 

19.0 

60-69 

10.3 

13.8 

70  and  over 

4.9 

7.0 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

It  appears  that  the  Republican  party  has  been  much  less  successful 
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in  recruiting  young  Negroes  than  in  enlisting  older  ones.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend  would  result,  other  conditions  being  equal,  in 
the  dwindling  of  the  present  Negro  registration  of  475  as  the  older 
Negro  Republicans  die  off  and  the  younger  register  in  decreasing 
numbers. 

Occupation 

Table  5  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of  registered  Republicans 
in  New  Orleans  are  in  the  professions  and  "white-collar"  occupations, 
and  that  one  in  ten  is  a  government  employee.  Only  18.4  per  cent 
are  in  the  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  labor  group. 

Table  5 

OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN   HOUSEWIFE  OF  REGISTERED 

REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  19SS 

Occupation  Registered  Republicans 

Business  owners  and  managers  23.0% 

Professional  20.6 

Clerical  and  sales 20.0 

Skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  labor 18.4 

Government  service  (federal)   10.7 

Retired  and  students  . —      7.3 

Total    '.. 100.0  % 

When  the  occupations  of  Negro  and  White  Republicans  are  com- 
pared, as  in  Table  6,  some  significant  differences  may  be  observed. 
Only  14  per  cent  of  the  White  Republicans  are  found  in  non-white- 
collar  occupations,  while  the  percentage  of  Negro  Republicans  in  the 
same  category  is  four  times  as  great. 

Table  6 

RELATION   OF  WHITE   AND   NEGRO   REPUBLICAN   REGISTRATION 

TO  WHITE-COLLAR  AND  NON-WHITE-COLLAR 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 


Type  of  Occupation 

Republican 

Registration 

White 

Negro 

Business,  managerial,  professional,  clerical, 
sales,  and  governmental  occupations 

Skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled 
labor  occupations 

Retired  and  students 

78.7% 

14.0 

7.3 

44.3  % 

55.7 
0.0 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Republicans  in  New  Orleans  may  be  found  in  many  occupations 
including  healing  the  sick,  embalming  the  dead,  saving  souls,  cutting 
hair,  candling  eggs,  driving  cabs,  making  dresses,  and  loading  boats. 
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Such  diversity  of  occupation  is  not  typical,  however,  for  registered 
Republicans,  since  the  great  majority  are  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world  working  as  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  and  business  chief. 

Income 

According  to  the  census  of  1950  the  median  income  for  all  families 
and  unrelated  individuals  in  New  Orleans  is  $2,267.00.  The  median 
income  of  registered  Republicans,  however,  is  between  $5,000.00  and 
$9,999.00.  This  is  an  impressive  difference.  The  distribution  of  the 
incomes  of  registered  Republicans  is  shown  in  Table  7.  It  will  be 
observed  that  over  half  of  them  reported  incomes  of  over  $5,000.00 
and  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent  received  $10,000.00  or  more. 

Table  7 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS    (FAMILIES  AND 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS)  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1954,  BY  INCOME 

Income  Registered  Republicans 

Under  $2,000  10.6% 

$2,000  to  $2,999  6.8 

$3,000  to  $4,999  29.0 

$5,000  to  $9,999  31.8 

$10,000  and  over  21.8 

Total    100.0  % 

When  the  incomes  of  Republicans  are  separated  by  Whites  and 
Negroes,  as  in  Table  8,  the  Whites,  constituting  79.8  per  cent  of  all 
registered  Republicans,  are  found  to  have  a  much  higher  income. 

Table  8 

RELATION  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  REPUBLICAN  REGISTRATION 

TO  INCOME  LEVELS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1954 


Income  Level 

Registered  Repub 

licans 

White 

Negro 

Under  $5,000 
$5,000  and  over 

37.3% 
62.7 

91.4% 
8.6 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Education 

According  to  the  census  of  1950,  the  median  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  by  persons  in  New  Orleans  twenty-five  years  old 
and  over  is  8.6.  The  median  number  of  years  of  school  completed 
by  registered  Republicans  in  New  Orleans  is  12.8.  Table  9  shows 
that  among  all  registered  Republicans,  one  in  four  is  a  college  graduate, 
and  two  out  of  three  have  completed  high  school.  Only  about  one  in 
seven  has  gone  no  further  than  the  eighth  grade. 
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Table  9 

EDUCATION  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 

.  Education  Registered  Republicans 

Completed  grammar  school - 84.8% 

Completed  high  school  68.6% 

Completed  college  24.0% 

The  educational  level  of  White  Republicans  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
Negro  Republicans,  as  shown  in  Table  10.  Only  one  in  ten  of  the 
White  Republicans  went  no  further  than  the  eighth  grade,  and  less 
than  one  in  four  failed  to  complete  high  school. 

Table  10 

EDUCATION  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955,  BY  RACE 


Education 

Registered  Republicans 

White                             Negro 

Completed  grammar  school 
Completed  high  school 
Completed  college 

88.3  %                             56.5  % 
71.4%                          31.2% 
28.2%                            8.8% 

Religion 

The  religious  preferences  of  registered  Republicans  in  New  Or- 
leans are  shown  in  Table  11.  It  is  apparent  that  among  the  Repub- 
licans Catholicism  is  not  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  city  at  large.1  Among 
Protestant  denominations  the  comparatively  large  percentage  of  Epis- 
copalians is  impressive.  Nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  registered  Repub- 
licans prefer  the  Episcopal  denomination,  whereas  only  5.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  New  Orleans  is  Episcopal. 

-Table  11 

RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCES  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 

Denomination  Registered  Republicans 

Protestant  other  than  Episocpal  48.3  % 

Catholic  3 5 .9 

Episcopal  12.9 

Other 2.9 


Total    _ 100.0  % 

When  the  religious  preference  of  Negro  and  White  Republicans 
are  considered  separately,  as  in  Table  12,  Catholicism  decreases  further 

1  The  latest  religious  census  indicates  that  47.3  per  cent  of  New  Oceanians 
are  Roman  Catholic,  51.6  per  cent  are  Protestant,  and  1.3  per  cent  Jewish. 
These  figures-  were  supplied  by  the  New  Orleans  Council  of  Churches. 
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Table  12 

RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCES  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND 

REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955, 

BY  RACE 

Group 

Denomination     Total  Population Registered  Republicans 

White Negro White Negro 

30.0%  19.0% 


Catholic 

62.0% 

13.0% 

Protestant 

(other  than 

Episcopal) 

31.1 

86.5 

Episcopal 

5.6 

0.5 

Other 

1.2 

0.0 

53.1 

81.0 

12.9 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

Total  100.0%  100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 

among  the  Whites  and  Episcopalianism  stands  out  as  the  dominant 
Protestant  religion. 

Geographical  Origins 

Among  all  registered  voters  in  New  Orleans  9  per  cent  were  born 
in  states  outside  the  South.2  The  South  is  defined  in  this  instance  as 
the  eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy.  The  birthplaces  of  registered 
Republicans  are  shown  in  Table  13.  All  sections  of  the  country  are 
represented  in  the  total  but  Midwestern  and  Eastern  states  predomi- 
nate, New  York  having  the  largest  representation. 

Table  13 

GEOGRAPHICAL   ORIGINS   OF   REGISTERED   REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955,  BY  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


Birthplace 

Registered  Republicans 
_       .    60.8% 

States  outside  the  South  

Southern  states  other  than  Louisiana  . 

...     27.4 

.  ....      ....        8.4 

3  4 

Total    

100.0% 

Areas  of  traditional  Republicanism  in  the  South  account  for  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  These  areas  inside  the  Southern  states  are  quite 
as  important  as  states  outside  the  South  in  explaining  the  geographical 
origins  of  Republicans.3  Thus  the  proportion  of  Republicans  from 
areas  in  which  Republicanism  is  an  effective  force — states  outside  the 
South  plus  the  traditionally  Republican  areas  inside  the  South — is  30.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  or  about  three  out  of  ten. 


2  This  figure  is  derived  from  a  sample  of  30  precincts  chosen  at  random.  Poll 
books  for  these  precincts  were  examined  and  the  percentage  of  persons  bora  out 
of  the  state  computed. 

3  It  was  determined  in  the  interview  itself  whether  or  not  the  respondent 
came  from  an  area  in  a  Southern  state  which  was  Republican  by  tradition. 
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As  Table  14  indicates  the  social  characteristics  of  registered  Repub- 
licans born  in  states  outside  the  South  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
whole  group  of  registered  Republicans. 

Table  14 

SOCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   REGISTERED    REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955,  BORN  OUT  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Characteristics 
Age: 

TTnnW  45 

Registered  Republicans 
Born  out  of  the  South 

.    50.0 

Total 
Race: 
White  ....       .          

100.0% 

innn% 

0.0 

Total .. 

100.0% 

Occupation : 

.      92.3  % 

7.7 

Total 

100.0% 

Income : 
Under  $5,000  ..  . 

38.8% 

$5,000  and  over 
Total 

61.2 

Education: 

18.0% 

52.0 

Finished  college   . 
Total     . 

30.0 

inno<& 

Religion: 

82  0% 

Other 

180 

Total 

100.0% 

Chapter  III 


THE  MOTIVATION  OF  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

It  is  clear  from  the  population  data  that  only  a  few  of  the  city's 
voters  with  the  social  characteristics  of  the  average  registered  Repub- 
lican have  actually  registered  Republican.  This  fact  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  motivation  in  Republican  registration;  i.e.,  the  reasons 
why  registration  takes  place  and  the  ideology  by  which  it  is  justified. 

Each  member  of  the  sample  interviewed  was  asked  his  reasons  for 
registering  Republican.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  elicit  case  his- 
tories of  registration.  Tables  15,  16,  17  and  18  summarize  the  data 
obtained  from  the  interviews. 

Certainly  the  most  striking  tendency  in  the  breakdown  of  motivation 
is  the  extent  to  which  present  registration  was  influenced  by  the 
Eisenhower  candidacy.  In  Louisiana  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  was 
combined  with  the  factional  fight  for  control  of  the  party  between 
John  E.  Jackson  and  John  M.  Wisdom.  One  out  of  every  six  respond- 
ents listed  the  desire  to  participate  in  this  factional  struggle,  almost 
always  to  help  out  the  Wisdom-Eisenhower  faction.  Since  the  Wis- 
dom faction  was  identified  with  the  Eisenhower  campaign,  the  entire 
issue  of  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  motivated  61.9  per  cent,  or  over 
three-fifths  of  all  those  registered,  to  register  Republican. 

Table  15 

MOTIVATION   FOR  AFFILIATION   WITH   REPUBLICAN   PARTY 

AS  STATED  BY  REGISTERED  REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 

Motivation  (  Registered  Republicans 

For  ideological  reasons  40.4% 

To  accommodate  party  workers,  friends, 

or   relatives  25.6 

To  support  Eisenhower 22.9 

To  continue  an  out-of-state  Republican  affiliation  14.7 

To  go  along  with  parents,  family  tradition 13.8 

To  go  along  with  husband  10.9 

To  help  the  Wisdom  faction  (7.6%)  or 

the  Jackson  faction  (1.6%)  9.2 

To  accommodate  employer  ., 4.6 

To  get  a  government  job  or  promotion 3.4 

For  other  reasons  9.3 

Total    ** 

**  Column  totals  more  than  100  per  cent  because  some 
people  gave  more  than  one  reason  for  registering  Repub- 
lican. 
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Table  16 

RELATION  OF  RACE  AND  TIME  OF  REGISTRATION  TO 

MOTIVATION  FOR  INITIAL  AFFILIATION  WITH 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  19SS 


Registered  Republicans 

Registered 

Registered 

Motivation 

Before  1950 

1950  tc 

.1954 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

For  ideological  reasons 

25.0% 

87.5% 

40.9% 

26.4% 

To  accommodate  party  workers, 

friends,  or  relatives 

10.7 

0.0 

22.9 

56.1 

To  support  Eisenhower 

0.0 

0.0 

33.3 

13.3 

To  continue  out-of-state 

Republican  affiliation 

28.6 

0.0 

11.4 

0.0 

To  go  along  with  parents, 

family  tradition 

35.0 

50.0 

6.7 

14.1 

To  go  along  with  husband 

15.7 

0.0 

11.4 

10.8 

To  help  the  Wisdom  or 

Jackson  faction 

0.0 

0.0 

15.3 

0.0 

To  accommodate  employer 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

18.2 

To  get  a  government  job 

or  promotion 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

For  other  reasons 

7.2 

0.0 

4.8 

10.8 

Total 

** 

** 

** 

** 

Columns  total  more  than  100  per  cent  because  some  people  gave  more  than 
one  reason  for  registering  Republican. 


Table  17 
IDEOLOGICAL   REASONS   STATED    BY   REGISTERED    REPUBLICANS 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS  AS  MOTIVATION   FOR  REPUBLICAN 
AFFILIATION 

Registered  Republicans 
Ideological  Reason 

Opposition  to  welfare  state,  socialism, 

excessive  spending,  too  much  taxation 
Establishment  of  two-party  system 
Democrats  too  partial  to  labor 
Conservatism — stability 

Anti-Roosevelt,  anti-Truman,  time  for  a  change 
States'  Rights 

Negroes  get  more,  Ike's  desegregation  policy 
Opposition  to  Communism 
Opposition  to  involvement  in  war 
Tariff  policy 

Total  **  ** 

**  Columns  total  more  than  100  per  cent  because  some  people  gave  more  than 
one  reason  for  registering  Republican. 


White 

Negro 

43% 

13% 

31 

0 

16 

6 

14 

6 

14 

0 

7 

0 

4 

80 

4 

0 

4 

6 

2 

0 
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Table  18 

YEARS  OF   INITIAL  REGISTRATION   OF   REGISTERED 

REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,   1955 


Time  of  Initial  Registration 

Before    1950   

Registered  Republicans 
20.1% 

1950  to  1952* 

.      .65.2 

1953**    

10.6 

1954                           _  -      . 

....          4.1 

Total    

100.0% 

*  The  years  of  the  Jackson-Wisdom  factional  fight. 
**  The  year  of  the  institution  of  permanent  registration   in 
Louisiana. 

One  in  seven  of  the  registrants  continued  a  Republican  registration 
previously  established  in  another  state.  With  mobility  in  urban 
society  increasing  steadily,  this  type  of  motivation  could  become  of 
even  more  importance  in  Republican  registration  than  it  is  now. 
However,  since  approximately  eighteen  thousand  voters  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  born  in  states  outside  the  South, 
it  seems  that  not  all  Republicans  from  outside  the  South  registered 
Republican  in  New  Orleans.1 

During  two  years'  residence  required  before  the  out-of-stater  may 
register  to  vote  in  Louisiana,  the  political  values  of  the  one-party  sys- 
tem have  time  to  take  effect.  At  the  time  of  registration  conflict 
ensues  between  whatever  Republican  convictions  the  voter  may  retain 
and  the  pressures  of  the  dominant  Democratic  culture.  As  the  regis- 
tation  statistics  indicate,  the  Republican  out-of-state  voter  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  resolves  the  conflict  in  favor  of  conformity. 

The  following  remarks  by  out-of-state  Republicans  who  registered 
Republican  indicate  their  feelings  about  party  affiliation 

"I  have  always  been  and  always  intend  to  be  a  Republican  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"When  did  I  register  Republican?  As  soon  as  I  was  able.  It's  a 
family  tradition  with  us.     I  always  was  a  Republican." 

"Generation  upon  generation  of  us  have  been  Republicans." 

"I  registered  Republican  as  soon  as  I  got  here." 

Out-of-state  Republicans  who  had  registered  Democratic  at  their  ini- 
tial registration  found  in  the  Eisenhower-Wisdom  campaign  to  cap- 
ture the  Republican  party  an  occasion  for  a  switch  back  to  the  original 
political  faith. 

"I  was  a  Republican  in  California  but  registered  Democratic  when 
I  came  to  New  Orleans.  I  always  wanted  to  switch.  There  was  a 
strong  Republican  movement  in  1951,  so  I  did." 

"Down  at  the  registrar's  office  they  told  me  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 


1  If  we  assume  that  half  of  the  born-out-of-the-South  voters  were  predisposed 
to  Republicanism,  there  should  be  about  9,000  such  persons  in  the  city.  The  poll 
books  do  not  indicate  at  what  age  the  voters  moved  to  New  Orleans,  but  our 
samples  indicate  that  about  two-thirds  were  over  twenty-one  on  their  arrival 
in  the  city.   ■ 
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vote  unless  I  registered  Democratic.  But  I  registered  Republican  in 
1952  to  help  Ike." 
In  every  case  but  one  the  husband  and  wife  with  a  background  of  out- 
of-state  Republicanism  registered  as  Republicans  together.  In  one 
instance,  however,  the  husband  registered  Democratic  while  the  wife 
registered  Republican.  In  this  case  the  wife  described  her  feelings 
as  follows: 

"My  husband  was  wised  up.  He  registered  Democratic.  But  me,  I 
didn't  find  out  what  it  was  all  about  so  now  I  can't  vote.  I'm  dis- 
franchised, you  might  say.  When  the  clerk  at  the  Registrar's  Office 
asked  about  my  political  party,  I  told  him,  'I'm  just  an  old  Yankee 
Republican,'  and  he  said,  'Well  go  ahead  and  register  that  way.'  I'll 
tell  you,  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on,  but  now  I  know  better. 
I'm  wised  up.    The  first  chance  I  get  I'll  change  my  registration." 

An  important  characteristic  of  Negro  Republican  registration  was 
its  dependence  upon  political  manipulation.  Among  Negroes  pres- 
sures by  persons  outside  the  family  were  given  as  the  major  reason 
for  registering  Republican  more  frequently  than  ideological  reasons 
or  family  traditions.  Three-fourths  of  all  Negroes  who  registered 
Republican  after  1950 — 80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Negro 
Republicans — gave  the  pressure  of  employers,  party  workers,  or  friends 
as  a  reason  for  registration.  Few  of  these  mentioned  ideological  con- 
victions. Of  those  registered  initially  after  1950,  only  one  in  four 
mentioned  ideological  motivation.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
four  out  of  five  who  registered  before  1950  expressed  ideological 
convictions. 

The  following  comments  by  Negroes  registered  through  pressure 
illustrate  how  they  thought  about  their  registration: 

"A  party  worker  I  know  said  'surely  you  are  going  to  vote  for  Ike.' 
I  didn't  like  to  argue  so  I  just  went  along.  I  said,  'O.K.,  put  me 
down.'    I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"The  factor  in  my  registration  was  another  man."  Interviewer: 
Was  this  man  a  party  worker?     "Yes,  he  sho'  was." 

"Well,  this  party  worker  carried  me  down  in  his  car  and  helped  me 
get  straightened  out  down  there  so  I  registered  Republican." 

"My  boss  told  me  and  my  wife  to  go  down  and  register  Republican 
so  I  registered  Republican.  I'm  going  to  change  to  Democrat  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  chance,  though." 

In  the  Wisdom-Jackson  factional  fight  both  sides  used  party  work- 
ers, employers,  and  friends  of  Negroes  to  recruit  Negro  registration. 
An  unusual  feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  enlistment  by  both  sides 
of  Negro  ministers  as  party  workers.  The  Negro  minister  was  util- 
ized because  of  his  supposed  influence  in  the  Negro  community. 
The  interviews  indicate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  one  Negro  minister- 
party  worker  alone  accounted  for  almost  ten  per  cent  (three  cases) 
of  the  entire  Negro  Republican  registration.  The  comment  of  one 
prominent  Republican  party  official  indicates,  however,  that  the  Negro 
ministers  were  often  motivated  by  considerations  other  than  political 
morals:  "They're  really  not  much  good — they've  always  got  their  hand 
out  for  more  money." 
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The  ephemeral  nature  of  registration  achieved  by  political  pressures 
of  this  sort  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  four  Negroes  registered  from 
1950  to  1952  by  party  workers  volunteered  the  information  that  they 
intended  to  change  their  registration  as  soon  as  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself. 

An  examination  of  the  range  of  ideological  reasons  listed  for  Re- 
publican registration  affords  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  Repub- 
licanism in  New  Orleans.  Among  those  Negroes  who  listed  ideologi- 
cal reasons,  the  predominant  number  gave  reasons  related  to  segrega- 
tion, or  expressed  the  idea  that  they  could  get  more  as  Negroes  from 
the  Republican  party.  Less  than  a  third  of  them  gave  reasons  oriented 
toward  the  conservatism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  national  Re- 
publican party.  On  the  other  hand,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  White 
Republicans  listed  ideological  reasons  not  related,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  conservatism. 

Even  though  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  White  Republicans  who 
registered  after  1950  did  so  because  of  political  pressures  (about  one 
in  five),  the  tendency  of  this  group  to  give  ideological  reasons  is 
significant.  Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the  kind  of  reasons 
given.  Most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  group  in  connection  with 
Republican  affiliation  were  related  to  national  Republican  issues.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans  has 
no  really  local  issues.  The  best  that  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  local  issues 
is  to  express  a  desire  for  a  two-party  system.  With  this  issue  about 
one  in  three  of  the  White  Republicans  expressed  agreement  although, 
significantly,  not  one  Negro  mentioned  the  perennial  question  of  the 
two-party  South. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  REPUBLICANS 

The  Republican  Vote  in  the  City 

During  the  past  six  years  three  Republican  candidates  for  different 
offices  have  polled  considerably  more  votes  than  the  number  of  regis- 
tered Republicans  in  the  city.  In  1948  Republican  candidate  for 
senator  Clem  Clark  garnered  39,242  votes,  36  times  the  number  of 
registered  Republicans  in  New  Orleans  at  that  time;  in  1953  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  Fred  Ogden  received  11,793  votes,  about 
five  times  the  number  of  registered  Republicans;  and  in  1952  Repub- 
lican candidate  Eisenhower  received  about  35  times  as  many  votes  as 
there  were  registered  Republicans  in  the  city. 

The  strength  of  the  Republican  vote  in  these  three  elections  demon- 
strates that  the  number  of  registered  Republicans  in  the  city  is  not 
an  accurate  measure  of  Republican  sentiment,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  voters  are  willing  to  vote  for  Republican  candidates  in  state  and 
local  contests  as  well  as  national  elections. 

Although  New  Orleans  has  not  been  carried  by  a  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  since  reconstruction  days,  it  has  generally  given  more 
votes  to  Republican  presidential  candidates  than  to  Republican  state 
and  city  candidates  whenever  there  have  been  any  of  the  latter.  Since 
1920,  for  example,  the  city  has  given  seven  out  of  nine  presidential 
candidates  with  the  Republican  label  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
vote  cast,  but  only  five  out  of  twenty-five  state-local  Republican  can- 
didates have  been  given  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  vote.1 

It  follows  that  Republican' voting  behavior  in  New  Orleans  must 
be  considered  on  three  levels.  First,  there  are  the  party  registrants, 
usually  one  per  cent  or  so  of  the  registered  voters,  who  govern  the 
local  party  and  participate  in  its  affairs.  Then,  there  are  the  Repub- 
lican voters  in  city  and  state  contests.  Whenever  the  party  has  con- 
ducted vigorous  campaigns  in  behalf  of  its  candidates  in  recent  years, 
these  voters  have  been  500  to  1200  per  cent  of  the  Republican  regis- 
tration. Finally,  in  presidential  contests,  the  Republican  voters  con- 
stitute up  to  3600  per  cent  (1952  election)  of  the  registration  figure. 
In  actual  votes  this  means,  assuming  that  all  2,715  registered  Repub- 
licans voted  Republican,  that  over  80,000  registered  Democrats  in 
New  Orleans  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate   for  president  In 

1  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana. 
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1952,  and  that  about  nine  thousand  Democrats  voted  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  in  1953. 

Since  1940,  in  all  wards,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
percentage  vote  given  to  Republican  presidential  candidates.  While 
several  wards  have  supplied  most  of  the  vote,  even  in  the  wards  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  Republican  vote  the  proportionate  increase 
has  been  significant.  In  every  presidential  election  since  1932  five 
contiguous  wards,  constituting  what  is  called  uptown  New  Orleans  or 
what  the  Creoles  would  have  called  the  "American"  section,  have 
ranked  in  the  same  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  order  in  percentage  of  Republican 
vote.  The  wards  with  low  Republican  votes,  though  not  in  invariable 
order,  have  ranked  consistently  near  the  bottom.  Wards  One  and 
Two,  contiguous  to  each  other  and  to  the  business  section  of  town — 
the  bulwark  of  the  "Old  Regular"  political  machine — ranked  over  the 
entire  period  as  the  area  with  least  Republican  support.  That  the 
Republican  vote  can  be  located  by  wards  in  the  city  is  seen  from 
Table  19,  which  shows  the  consistency  with  which  wards  rank  in  per- 
centage of  Republican  vote. 

Table  19 

TWELVE  WARDS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  RANKED  ACCORDING 

TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  REPUBLICAN  VOTE  IN 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  1940-1952 

Rank 


Ward 

1940 

1944 

1948 

1952 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

5 

5 

5 

5 

11 

8 

8 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

14 

10 

10 

9 

8 

11 

IS 

14 

15 

14 

16 

3 

15 

13 

15 

15 

2 

16 

17 

13 

17 

1 

17 

14 

17 

IS 

Presidential  Republicans;  i.e.,  voters  who  are  registered  as  Demo- 
crats but  who  vote  for  Republican  presidents,  bear  an  important  re- 
lationship to  registered  Republicans.  As  the  most  numerous  group 
of  voters  in  the  city  who  vote  Republican  they  constitute  the  most 
obvious  source  from  which  an  effective  Republican  party  in  New 
Orleans  could  be  developed.  Many  potential  Republicans  are  pre- 
sumably to  be  found  among  this  group,  who  are  now  registered  Demo- 
crats because  of  the  effects  of  the  one-party  system  of  Louisiana. 

Social  Characteristics  of  the  Presidential  Republicans 

As  respects  both  age  and  sex  presidential  Republicans  are  closer  to 
the  city  average  than  are  their  registered  party  brothers.     Women 
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account  for  47.5  per  cent  of  the  presidential  Republicans,  for  50.1 
per  cent  of  the  registered  Republicans,  and  for  48.2  per  cent  of  all 
voters  in  New  Orleans.  With  respect  to  age,  49.0  per  cent  of  the 
presidential  group  were  below  the  age  of  45,  while  55.1  per  cent  of 
the  registered  group  and  47.4  per  cent  of  all  voters  were  under  that  age. 

The  occupations,  incomes,  and  education  of  presidential  Republi- 
cans, like  those  of  their  registered  counterparts,  are  predominantly 
those  associated  with  middle-class  voters.  Among  voters  in  the  presi- 
dential group,  however,  the  tendency  to  embody  these  middle-class 
characteristics  is  not  so  pronounced  as  among  the  registered  group. 
Non-white-collar  occupations  accounted  for  24.8  per  cent  of  the 
presidential  group  but  only  18.4  per  cent  of  the  registered  Republi- 
cans. Presidential  Republicans  also  have  lower  incomes,  are  not  as 
apt  to  be  college  graduates,  and  are  born  in  states  outside  the  South 
less  frequently  than  the  registered  Republicans. 

In  their  religious  preferences  presidential  Republicans  mirror  those 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  62  per 
cent  of  the  White  population  of  New  Orleans  and  of  64.4  per  cent 
of  the  presidential  Republicans,  while  only  35.9  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered Republicans  are  Catholic. 

Table  20  summarizes  the  social  characteristics  of  the  presidential 
Republicans. 
Party  Identification 

Political  behavior  is  complicated  in  New  Orleans  by  the  presence 
of  Republican  alternatives  in  elections  dominated  by  Democrats. 
Voters  who  are  registered  as  Democrats  vote  for  Republican  candi- 
dates for  president,  for  mayor,  for  senator,  and  for  representative.  A 
voter  may  support  every  Republican  candidate  put  up  for  office,  from 
president  to  mayor,  yet  never  vote  in  a  Republican  primary  nor  have 
the  possibility  of  any  voice  in  the  government  of  the  local  Republican 
party. 

Table  21  shows  the  self-identification  of  the  sample  of  registered 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Eisenhower  in  1952.  Almost  three-fourths 
of  them  think  of  themselves  as  Democrats;  fewer  than  one  in  ten 
thinks  the  variance  in  party  affiliation  and  voting  behavior  makes 
him  an  independent.  But  one  out  of  every  eight  considers  himself 
a  Republican. 

Although  the  number  of  those  who  identify  themselves  as  Repub- 
lican seems  small,  if  all  of  them  would  register  as  Republicans  the 
size  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans  would  be  increased  five 
or  six  fold.  Since  these  self-styled  Republicans  would  likely  be  sus- 
ceptible to  appeals  to  register  Republican,  it  is  probably  to  this  group 
that  the  Republican  party  must  look  for  its  most  immediate  increase 
in  registration.  The  social  characteristics  of  this  group,  as  shown  in 
Table  22,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  registered  Republicans. 

During  the  interviews  with  presidential  Republicans  no  mention 
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Table  20 

SOCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   PRESIDENTIAL   REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 

Characteristic  Presidential  Republicans 

Age: 

Under  45  49.0% 

45  and  over  51.0 

Total    100.0  % 

Race: 

White  96.2  % 

Negro  3 .8 

Total    100.0  % 

Sex: 

Male  52.5  % 

Female  47 .5 

Total    100.0  % 

Occupation: 

Professional,  managerial,  and  white  collar  _  71.0% 

Skilled,  semi-skilled,  unskilled  24.8 

Other    4.2 

Total    100.0  % 

Income: 

Under  $5,000  66.8% 

$5,000  and  over  33.2 

Total    100.0  % 

Education: 

Below  high  school  39.0% 

Finished  high  school  41.0 

Finished  college  20.0 

Total    _ 100.0  % 

Religion : 

Catholic     3 1 .8  % 

Protestant   64.4 

Other    _. 3 .8 

Total    __„ 100.0  % 

Geographical  Origin : 

Born  in  South  86.6% 

Born  outside  South  __ _ 9.6 

Foreign    born    3 .8 

Total    _... 100.0  % 


Table  21 

PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  REPUBLICANS 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1955 

Party  Identification  Presidential  Republicans 

Democratic    „ 73 .6  % 

Republican    13 .2 

Independent    .' 7.5 

Don't   know   5.7 


Total    100.0  % 
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Table  22 

DISTINCTIVE   SOCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   PRESIDENTIAL 

REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  WHO  IDENTIFY 

THEMSELVES  AS  REPUBLICANS,  1955 

Characteristic  Presidential  Republicans 

Follows  business,  executive,  or  professional 

occupation _ _     92.3  % 

Born  outside  of  South 46.2% 

Has  income  over  $5,000 83.3% 

was  made  that  the  interview  specifically  concerned  Republicanism 
beyond  a  question  in  the  introduction  to  ascertain  that  the  respondent 
had  voted  for  Eisenhower.  As  the  interview  proceeded,  however,  it 
gradually  became  apparent  to  most  persons  that  the  questions  all 
related  to  some  aspect  of  Republicanism.  Before  the  interview  was 
finished  one  in  every  twenty  (5.4  per  cent)  objected  to  the  imputa- 
tions of  Republicanism.  One  woman  broke  off  the  interview  vio- 
lently in  medias  res,  shouting  as  she  slammed  the  door:  "You're 
trying  to  make  me  out  a  Republican  and  I  won't  have  it."  Others 
who  finished  the  interview  and  slammed  no  doors  protested:  "I  didn't 
vote  for  the  Republican  party,  just  for  Ike";  or  "I've  never  voted  for 
the  Republicans." 

In  a  sense  the  voter  who  said  he  did  not  vote  for  any  Republicans 
but  just  for  Ike  was  correct.  In  no  sense  was  there  a  complete  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1952.  Besides  the  eelctors  only  one  other  Repub- 
lican candidate  appeared  on  the  ballot.2.  The  New  Orleans  Repub- 
lican party  sought  to  minimize  the  concept  of  a  Republican  ticket 
and  to  promote  the  idea  of  Eisenhower  as  a  separate  personality.  It 
withdrew  its  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  second  Congressional  dis- 
trict with  the  following  explanation: 

Because  of  the  mechanics  of  voting,  particularly  the  difficulty  of 
splitting  a  ballot,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional candidates  remain  on  the  ballot,  they  will  cost  Eisenhower 
votes  which  will  not  be  offset  by  the  interest  the  Congressional  con- 
tests may  stimulate  .  .  . 3 

To  becloud  the  issue  of  party  identification  further,  the  Republican 
party  also  struck  the  letters  GOP  from  the  Elephant  emblem  on  the 
ballot  and  replaced  them  with  IKE.  That  there  was  indeed  a  con- 
fusion of  conceptions  about  the  party  identification  of  Eisenhower 
may  be  seen  in  Table  23.  In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  party 
identification  of  President  Eisenhower,  almost  as  many  presidential 
Republicans  considered  Eisenhower  a  Democrat  (nearly  one-fourth) 
as  considered  him  a  Republican  (less  than  one-third). 

The  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  respondents  (48.1  per  cent)  either 
thought  of  Eisenhower  as  an  independent  or  else  refused  to  essay 

2  George  Reese,  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  first  congressional 
district  (embracing  eight  of  the  city's  wards),  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  race. 
sThe  Times-Picayune  (New  Orleans),  Sept.  19,  1952,  p.  3. 
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Table  23 

PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  OF  EISENHOWER  ACCORDING  TO 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  19SS 

Party  Identification  Presidential  Republicans 

Republican    29.2% 

Democratic    23.5 

Independent    1 5.8 

Don't   know 32.3 


Total    100.0% 

an  opinion,  seems  to  indicate  reluctance  to  think  of  Eisenhower  in 
party  terms  at  all.  Yet  at  the  time  the  interviews  were  given — in  the 
first  half  of  1955 — Eisenhower  had  been  head  of  a  Republican  na- 
tional administration  for  two  years  and  had  become,  as  all  presidents 
do,  the  national  chief  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  order  to  rationalize  support  of  a  Republican  candidate  in  a 
Democratic  political  culture,  some  persons  ascribed  to  Eisenhower 
special  combinations  of  party  characteristics.  One  respondent  thought 
that  Eisenhower  was  "a  good  man  with  a  Republican  label";  another 
thought  that  he  was  "a  combination  Democrat  and  Republican";  and 
several  averred  that  he  was  "really  a  Democrat." 

Attitudes  toward  Republican  Registration 

A  surprisingly  large  per  cent  of  the  presidential  Republicans  in 
New  Orleans  do  not,  however,  find  the  idea  of  Republican  registration 
repulsive.  Over  four  in  ten  (43.4  per  cent)  were  willing  to  state  that 
they  might  register  Republican  some  day;  and  less  than  half  (49.0 
per  cent)  answered  definitely  "no"  to  the  possibility  of  Republican 
registration.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  distance  between  a  state- 
ment of  willingness  to  register  Republican  and  the  act  of  registration. 
The  problem  of  getting  likely  prospects  to  the  registrar's  office  to 
give  up  their  Democratic  affiliation  is  one  which  Republican  party 
leaders  in  the  city  today  are  pondering.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
percentage  of  voters  would  even  consider  the  possibility  of  Republi- 
can registration  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  important  indication  of  the 
presence  of  a  basic  minimum  of  predisposition  toward  Republican 
affiliation. 

Table  24  indicates  that  presidential  Republicans  in  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  white-collar  groups  are  more  disposed  to  consider  Re- 
publican registration  than  laborers.     Age  differences  are  insignificant. 

The  difficulty  in  turning  Republican  predisposition  into  Republi- 
can affiliation  may  be  illustrated  in  the  words  of  the  presidential  Re- 
publicans themselves.  Each  of  the  following  instances  is  a  miniature 
case  study  of  a  Republican  voter  who  has  not  registered  Republican: 

Respondent  is  a  dentist  who  always  votes  for  all  Republican  can- 
didates. "I'm  a  Democrat  because  I'm  forced  to  be  one.  It's  foolish 
to  have  to  register  one  way  and  be  at  heart  another  way.  It's  like  a 
religion  the  damn  fools  keep  up.     A  relative  of  mine  who  ran  for  the 
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Table  24 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  REPUBLICANS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  REPUBLICAN  AFFILIATION,  1955 

Presidential  Republicans 
(willing  to  consider 
Occupation  Republican  affiliation) 

Business,  professional,  managerial,  clerical  and 

sales,  and  government  70.8% 

Labor  25.0 

Other   4.2 

Total    100.0  % 

Senate  here  on  the  Democratic  ticket  turned  Republican  in  Detroit 
because  of  the  race  question.  They  say  race  prejudice  is  involved  but 
I  tell  'em  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  Democrats." 

Respondent  is  a  department  store  executive  from  a  Northern  state, 
always  votes  for  Republican  candidates,  and  has  been  registered  as  a 
Republican  in  three  st?tes  in  the  North  and  West  before  registering 
as  a  Democrat  in  New  Orleans.  "I  have  been  registered  Republican 
many  times  before — three  to  be  exact — but  I  just  don't  know  about 
down  here.  I  suppose  if  someone  asked  me  I  might  register  Republi- 
can.    Republicans  generally  represent  a  higher  type  of  person." 

Respondent  is  an  employee  of  a  local  governmental  agency  and  an 
intimate  friend  and  hunting  companion  of  a  New  Orleans  Republican 
leader  of  national  reputation.  After  elaborate  inquiries  into  credentials 
and  qualifications  of  the  interviewer  he  confided:  "Yes.  I  always  vote 
Republican  but  I'd  lose  my  job  if  it  got  out.  How  do  I  know  you 
won't  let  this  out?     Of  course  I  could  deny  it  all." 

Respondent  is  a  housewife  who  has  always  voted  for  Republican 
presidential  candidates  and  considers  herself  a  Republican.  "Why 
how  could  you  be  anything  but  a  Democrat  in  this  city?  There  isn't 
any  Republican  party  here.     I  haven't  seen  any  Republicans  around." 


Chapter  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  1952  victory  of  the  Wisdom  forces  over  the  Jackson  group  in 
the  Republican  factional  struggle  in  New  Orleans  has  been  variously 
interpreted  as  a  triumph  of  Eisenhower  popularity  over  Taft  organiza- 
tion, of  popular  politics  over  machine  politics,  and  even  of  justice 
over  injustice.  But  the  data  developed  in  the  previous  chapters  indi- 
cate that  the  political  implications  of  the  struggle  and  its  outcome  are 
of  far  more  basic  significance  than  these  statements  would  indicate. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that  whether  they  knew  it  or  not 
the  leaders  of  the  Wisdom  faction  officiated  in  1952  at  the  arrival 
to  power  of  a  new  kind  of  Republican  party  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  social  characteristics,  in  rationalization  of  registration,  and  in 
ideology,  the  present  day  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans  differs 
fundamentally  from  its  predecessors.  The  sound  and  fury  attendant 
on  the  Republican  fight  of  1952,  it  would  seem,  was  part  of  the 
spectacle  marking  the  death  of  an  old  type  Republican  party  and  the 
birth  of  a  new  one. 

The  new  New  Orleans  Republican  is  most  apt  to  be  a  white  man 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  city.  He  is  a  business  or  professional 
man,  has  a  substantially  higher  income  than  most  other  Orleanians, 
is  well  educated,  younger  than  other  voters,  and  more  apt  to  be  a 
Protestant  than  his  neighbors.  His  justification  for  his  registration 
and  his  ideological  statements  about  Republicanism  embody  concern 
for  conservative  issues — complaints  about  high  taxes,  business  regula- 
tion, and  labor  unions — and. an  affection  for  Eisenhower  as  the  con- 
servative symbol  of  these  things. 

Most  Republican  leaders  in  New  Orleans  believe— and  the  election 
returns  bear  them  out — that  it  was  the  Negro  vote  which  swung  New 
Orleans  to  the  Democratic  column  in  1952.  Considering  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  Republican  party  and  the  Negro  in  the  South, 
the  defection  of  the  Negro  from  the  Republican  party  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  group  changes. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  Republican  party  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  at  least  since  1928.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  1944  opened  the  Democratic  primary  to  Negroes,  they  had  no 
recourse  other  than  Republican  registration — when  they  were  allowed 
to  register  at  all.  In  New  Orleans  today  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  voters  are  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party;  barely  one 
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in  five  of  the  registered  Republicans  is  a  Negro. 

The  nature  of  Negro  registration  may  be  further  described  by  point- 
ing out  that  an  unusually  large  number  registered,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Negroes  interviewed,  because  of  the  application  of 
pressure  from  employers  and  party  workers.  Negroes  thus  registered 
showed  little  tendency  to  justify  their  registration  by  ideological 
conviction. 

A  small  group  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  Republicans  among  the 
Negroes,  all  of  them  over  forty,  attests  to  the  hold  the  Republican 
party  once  had  over  Negroes.  In  the  1920's  the  town's  most  famous 
Negro  citizen  was  probably  Walter  Cohen,  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisi- 
ana. Today  in  New  Orleans  Negro  leaders  are  Democrats  and  active 
Democrats  at  that. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans  has 
lost  its  ability  to  appeal  to  the  Negro  on  the  basis  of  tradition.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  South  the  Negro  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  economic 
advancement  and  social  equality.  Conservative  doctrines,  whether 
they  are  cast  in  economic  or  social  form,  ill  symbolize  his  role  in  the 
South  today.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  few  of  the  Negroes 
registered  as  Republicans  had  recourse  to  conservative  ideologies  to 
justify  their  registration. 

Not  only  is  the  "average"  new  Republican  not  a  Negro,  but  he  is 
also  not  a  carpet-bagger,  nor  a  scallawag,  nor  a  patronage  hound. 
Far  from  operating  on  the  margins  of  society,  he  is  a  man  with  a 
stake  in  the  community.  Many  of  the  Republicans  interviewed  were 
civic  leaders  prominent  in  business  and  social  affairs.  As  members 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  they  own  property,  have  investments, 
and  are  predominantly  concerned  with  protecting  their  interests  in 
society. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  most 
important  leaders  of  the  new  faction  are  all  life-time  residents  of  the 
city,  and  all  are  professional  or  business  men.  One  is  a  prominent 
lawyer,  the  second  a  wholesale  druggist,  and  the  third  a  teacher.  The 
contrasting  social  roles  of  John  Minor  Wisdom,  leader  of  the  new 
party,  and  John  E.  Jackson,  leader  of  the  old,  are  interesting.  Mr. 
Jackson  came  from  Texas  to  make  his  way  in  New  Orleans,  and  his 
rise  to  power  in  the  Republican  party  was  simultaneous  with  his  suc- 
cess as  a  corporation  lawyer.  Mr.  Wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
member  of  a  long  prominent  family  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  an 
established  lawyer  in  the  city  for  many  years,  and  moves  in  the  highest 
social  circles. 

Although  out-of-state  political  ties  have  been  shown  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  predisposing  persons  toward  Republican  registration, 
this  geographical  influence  affects  only  upper  and  middle  class  ar- 
rivals. Instead  of  arriving  with  a  carpetbag  on  their  back,  these 
Republicans  come  to  Louisiana  with  conservative  interests  expressive 
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of  their  social  status  and  occupations  as  plant  managers,  engineers, 
and  business  men. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  patronage  is  probably  not  an  im- 
portant factor  in  motivating  most  persons  toward  Republican  regis- 
tration. Barely  one  Republican  in  ten  is  in  government  employment 
and  less  than  five  per  cent  admit  to  being  influenced  by  thoughts  of 
patronage  in  registering  Republican.  Some  Republican  party  leaders 
in  the  city  regard  the  limited  federal  patronage  as  a  calamity  and 
declare  that  a  Republican  party  in  the  South  cannot  be  built  except 
through  the  availability  of  greatly  increased  patronage. 

Along  with  patronage  promises,  limited  personal  contracts  and  intra- 
party  promotional  campaigns  are  used  by  the  party  today  in  its  efforts 
to  build  registration.  This  is  party  promotion  suitable  to  the  tradi- 
tional Republican  party  in  the  South  and  seems  to  ignore  the  changed 
nature  of  the  party  in  New  Orleans.  Above  all  it  forgets  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  which,  when  primed  to  the  appeal 
to  register  Republican  and  elect  the  Wisdom-Eisenhower  faction  in 
1952,  helped  build  the  present-day  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans. 

The  effects  of  the  Southern  state  parties  upon  Republican  policy, 
particularly  at  the  presidential  nominating  conventions,  have  often 
been  emphasized.  But  here  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  national 
Republicanism  upon  a  state  party.  The  candidacy  of  Eisenhower, 
verbalizing  conservative  interests  and  issues,  was  clearly  influential  in 
the  registrations  of  over  half  of  all  the  White  Republicans  in  New 
Orleans. 

Although  the  national  Republican  party  pulls  votes  from  all  groups 
in  society,  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  White  registered  Republicans 
in  New  Orleans  can  be  placed  in  the  lower  socio-economic  brackets. 
So  strongly  does  the  local  party  exaggerate  the  demographic  features 
of  its  national  counterpart  that  it  is  a  kind  of  caricature  of  the  na- 
tional party.  This  fact  would  seem  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  conservative  influences  of  the  national  party. 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  Republican  party  in  New  Orleans  repre- 
sents a  trend  toward  the  political  nationalization  of  the  South.  The 
influence  of  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  in  rebuilding  the  party  in  New 
Orleans  along  national  lines  points  to  this  possibility.  Since  the 
South  has  made  progress  in  nationalization  along  industrial,  social, 
and  religious  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  political  nationaliza- 
tion would  not  come  eventually. 

Traditionally,  Southern  politics  has  been  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation  as  a  sectional  force  with  separate  issues  and 
slogans  and,  on  occasion,  a  separate  party.  The  Republican  party 
was  forced  into  line  with  this  system,  existing  as  a  mere  oragnizational 
shell  interested  in  patronage  and  making  few  attempts  to  operate  in 
state  politics  or  to  bring  national  Republican  policy  to  the  state  level. 
In  Louisiana  as  in  the  rest  of  the  South,  the  battles  between  liberalism 
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and  conservatism,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  ins  and  the  outs  have 
been  fought  within  the  limitations  of  the  Democratic  party.  Demo- 
cratic factionalism  has  defined  the  pattern  of  politics  in  Louisiana. 

In  a  recent  essay  one  political  scientist  has  stated  that  Democratic 
factionalism  in  Louisiana  has  been  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  two- 
party  system.1  This  study  would  indicate  that  this  is  not  true  in  New 
Orleans.  True,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  conservative  factions  or 
candidates  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana.  The  Dixiecrats  won 
the  state  in  1948;  the  Longs  have  been  consistently  opposed  by  a 
variety  of  conservative  factions,  and  in  local  elections  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  conservative  candidates. 

Yet  the  present  day  registered  Republican  of  New  Orleans  has  not 
found  a  home  in  the  Democratic  party.  Instead,  he  registered  in  a 
party  traditionally  regarded  as  ineffectual  and  basically  evil.  As  the 
price  for  his  Republican  registration,  he  was  "disfranchised" — pre- 
vented from  voting  in  Democratic  primaries.  Yet  the  White  Re- 
publicans of  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  concluded,  felt  that  the  most 
satisfactory  expression  of  their  interests  lay  in  Republican  registration. 

The  vote  cast  for  Republican  candidates  for  president,  Congress, 
and  mayor  is  documentary  evidence  that  thousands  of  New  Orleanians 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberal-conservative  alternatives  provided  in 
the  Democratic  party.  Since  1948  Republican  candidates  have  re- 
ceived many  thousands  of  votes:  35,000  for  senator,  85,000  for 
president,  and  11,000  for  mayor. 

The  presidential  election  of  1948  provided  New  Orleanians  with  a 
clear  choice  between  a  conservative  "Southern  Democratic,"  or  Dixie- 
crat,  candidate  and  a  more  liberal  national  Democratic  party  candi- 
date. But  the  Republican  vote  in  New  Orleans  was  approximately 
as  large  in  1948  as  it  had  been  in  the  presidential  election  of  1944 
when  no  such  alternative  was  provided.  The  five  traditional  "Repub- 
lican" wards  of  the  city  gave  the  Dixiecrat  party  its  five  smallest  per- 
centages of  votes.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  Republican 
vote  of  New  Orleans  is,  in  part,  an  indication  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Democratic  factional  politics. 

The  registered  Republican  has  affiliated  with  the  party  whose  na- 
tional policies  and  condidates  he  admires.  After  all,  to  affiliate  with 
the  Democratic  party  and  vote  in  the  Democratic  primary  while  still 
admiring  and  voting  for  Republican  national  candidates  makes  for 
some  confusion  and  conflict  in  party  identification. 

The  data  in  this  study  indicate  that  among  the  largest  group  of 
Republican  voters,  the  presidential  Republicans,  are  many  persons  who 
are  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of  Republican  registration.  More  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  presidential  Republicans  thinks  of  himself  as  a  Repub- 


1  Allan  P.  Sindler,  "Bifactional  Rivalry  as  an  Alternative  to  Two-Party 
Competition  in  Louisiana,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  September,  1955, 
Vol.  XLIX,  No.  3,  Pp.  641-662. 
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lican  despite  his  Democratic  registration.  Not  surprisingly,  the  presi- 
dential Republicans  who  think  of  themselves  as  Republicans  have 
very  much  the  same  social  characteristics  as  the  average  registered 
Republican. 

The  popularity  of  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  stimulus  for  voters  to  square  party  identification  and 
affiliation  with  voting  behavior  by  registering  Republican.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  many  Republican  registrations  could  be  secured  in  the  future 
if  the  experience  of  1952  could  be  duplicated. 


Appendix  A 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

To  discover  the  antecedents  and  background  of  the  Republican 
party  of  New  Orleans  as  well  as  to  investigate  the  role  which  New 
Orleans  has  played  in  the  history  of  Republicanism  in  Louisiana,  the 
author  did  a  considerable  amount  of  historical  research. 

A  number  of  Republican  party  leaders  were  interviewed  and  much 
of  the  information  on  the  present  day  activities  and  actions  of  the 
party  derives  from  this  source.  Most  of  these  Republicans  asked  that 
they  not  be  quoted  by  name,  and  information  resulting  from  these 
interviews  appears,  therefore,  without  footnotes. 

In  addition  these  primary  source  materials  were  utilized.  First, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Republican  party  of  New  Orleans  access 
was  obtained  to  a  card  file  of  all  registered  Republicans  in  the  city. 
This  file  proved  invaluable  not  only  in  the  drawing  of  the  sample  of 
registered  Republicans  but  also  in  the  taking  of  a  census  of  registered 
Republicans  with  respect  to  age,  race,  sex,  and  location  by  ward  and 
•  precinct.  The  files  of  some  wards  contained  additional  information 
on  occupation  and  place  of  birth. 

The  second  primary  source  of  data  was  a  group  of  interviews  ad- 
ministered to  a  sample  of  registered  Republicans.  The  sample  repre- 
sented one  of  every  ten  registered  Republicans  in  the  city  and  was 
taken  in  the  following  manner.  The  card  file  of  registered  Republi- 
cans was  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  seventeen  wards  and  the 
312  precincts.  This  file  represented  a  more  accurate  list  of  registered 
Republicans  than  the  poll  books  since  names  of  Republicans  known 
to  be  unavailable  had  been  deleted.  Then,  starting  with  a  random 
number,  every  tenth  card  was  taken.  In  this  way  the  simple  sample 
was  controlled  by  ward  and  precinct,  the  areas  of  importance  with 
respect  to  registered  Republicans.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  names 
were  drawn  with  the  following  results: 

Interviews   obtained 201 

Refusals    14 

Deceased,  ill,  or  otherwise  unobtainable 11 

The  low  number  of  refusals  is  particularly  noteworthy  and  may  result 
from  the  unusual  political  interest  and  consciousness  most  registered 
Republicans  have  as  a  consequence  of  their  atypical  registration.  Or 
perhaps  the  unusual  interest  of  registered  Republicans  is  a  factor  lead- 
ing to  their  affiliation  with  the  Republican  party. 
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The  third  primary  source  of  data  consisted  of  a  sample  of  presi- 
dential Republicans.  This  sample  was  not  taken  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  Eisenhower  vote  but  was  an  attempt  to  locate  and  sample  those 
registered  Democrats  who  voted  for  Eisenhower  and  were  available 
in  the  city.  The  interest  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Eisenhower 
vote  as  such  but  in  those  Democrats  who  voted  for  Eisenhower  and 
were  still  a  part  of  the  political  life  of  the  city.  This  group  represents, 
of  course,  a  more  restricted  universe  than  the  Eisenhower  voters,  since 
by  1955  some  Democratic  Eisenhower  voters  had  moved  from  the 
city,  others  were  deceased,  etc. 

Here  the  sample  method  was  more  complicated.  Since  a  sample 
of  Eisenhower  voters  was  desired,  the  poll  books  of  Orleans  Parish 
for  the  period  1949-1952  were  used.  For  control  areas  ward  and  pre- 
cinct boundaries  were  retained  not  only  because  of  highly  significant 
differences  in  the  Republican  presidential  vote  among  the  wards  but 
also  because  of  the  diverse  economic,  racial,  and  social  characteristics 
of  the  wards. 

The  size  of  the  sample  was  proportioned  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Eisenhower  vote  in  the  ward  and,  where  significant  differences 
occurred  in  the  size  of  the  Republican  vote,  controlled  by  precincts 
within  the  ward.  The  size  of  the  sample  was  controlled  by  four  main 
elements  within  each  ward:  the  size  of  the  Eisenhower  vote,  the  size 
of  the  Stevenson  vote,  an  allowance  for  non- voting,  and  a  15  per  cent 
allowance  for  persons  deceased,  not  traceable,  moved  from  the  city  and 
otherwise  unavailable. 

The  exact  representativeness  of  this  sample  cannot  be  calculated,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  interviews  obtained  represent  a  good 
cross-section  of  presidential  Republicans.  At  the  very  least  the  inter- 
views throw  some  light  on  the  political  behavior  of  a  varied  group 
of  Republican  voters  registered  as  Democrats. 

Out  of  the  entire  raw  sample  of  266  names  of  registered  Demo- 
crats the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Eisenhower  voters  interviewed  106 

Stevenson  voters 87 

Did  not  vote IS 

Unavailable,  moved  from  city,  deceased,  untraceable,  etc 37 

Eisenhower  voters  refused  to  be  interviewed 21 

The  number  of  Eisenhower  voters  who  refused  to  be  interviewed 
is  high  and  is  probably  due  to  the  tensions  persons  experience  when 
choosing  Republican  values  in  a  predominantly  Democratic  culture. 
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METHOD  OF  INTERVIEWING 

The  entire  job  of  interviewing  (201  registered  Republicans  and 
116  presidential  Republicans)  was  undertaken  by  three  persons  work- 
ing together  over  a  period  of  four  months.  On  the  theory  that  a  close 
acquaintanceship  with  the  interview  material  would  help  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  study,  the  author  administered  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  interviews. 

The  method  of  specific  assignment  was  used,  no  substitutions  in 
the  sample  were  allowed  and,  as  a  result,  up  to  fifteen  callbacks  were 
made  to  obtain  a  single  interview. 

The  entire  interview  lasted  from  twenty  minutes  to  one  and  a  half 
hours,  but  only  that  part  of  the  questionnaire  the  results  of  which  are 
utilized  in  this  study  is  here  included. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 

Questionnaire  for  Registered  Republicans 

First,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  about  your  voting  activity. 

1.  Did  you  vote  in  the  1952  presidential  election? 
Yes No 

2.  For  whom  did  you  vote,  Eisenhower  or  Stevenson? 
Eisenhower Stevenson.. 

1.  What  is  your  occupation? 

2.  What  is  your  age? 

3.  Would  you  estimate  your  family  income  for  last  year  as: 
Under  $2,000 

$2,00042,999 

$3,00044,999 

$5,00047,499 

$7,50049,999 

$  10,000424,999 

Over  $25,000 

4.  To  what  church  do  you  belong  or  prefer? . 

5.  What  is  the  highest  grade  of  education  you  have  completed? 


6.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  Orleans? 

In  the  South? . 

Where  were  you  born? 

C.    1.    Have  you  ever  voted  for  Republican  presidential  candidates  in 
the  past,  besides  Eisenhower? 

Always Sometimes Never 

What  years? 

2.  Have  you  ever  voted  for  city  and  state  Republican  candidates? 
Always Sometimes Never 

3.  When  did  you  first  register  as  a  Republican? 

4.  Which  of  the  following  factors  do  you  feel  were  important  in 
your  decision  to  register  as  a  Republican  at  that  time? 

Influence  of  parents Are  they  Republicans? 

Influence  of  wife  or  husband Is  he  or  she  a  Re- 
publican?   

Influence  of  other  members  of  family 

Influence  of  friends 
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Influence  of  Republican  party  workers 


Influence  of  your  out-of-state  registration 

Made  up  own  mind 

Can  you  think  of  anything  in  particular  or  anyone  in  particular 
that  influenced  your  decision  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican Party? 

(Probe). 

Questionnaire  for  Presidential  Republicans 
First,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  about  your  voting  activity: 

1.  Did  you  vote  in  the  1952  presidential  election? 
Yes No 

2.  For  whom  did  you  vote,  Eisenhower  or  Stevenson? 
Eisenhower Stevenson 

Political  parties  are  discussed  a  lot  nowadays: 

1.  Do  you  generally  think  of  yourself  as  a  Democrat , 

a  Republican ,  or  what?__ 

2.  If  Eisenhower  runs  for  president  in  1956,  do  you  think  that  you 
will  vote  for  him  again? 

Yes No d.k 

3.  And  about  President  Eisenhower,  how  do  you  personally  think 

of  him,  as  a  Democrat ,  a  Republican , 

or  what? 

1.  "What  is  your  occupation? . 

2.  What  is  your  age? 

3.  "Would  you  estimate  your  family  income  for  last  year  as: 
Under  $2,000 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000-$4,999 

$5,000-$7,499 

$7,500-$9,999 

$10,000-$24,999 

Over  $25,000 


4.  To  what  church  do  you  belong  or  prefer? 

5.  "What  is  the  highest  grade  of  education  you  have  completed? 


6.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  Orleans? 

In  the  South? 

Where  were  you  born? 

7.  Have  you  ever  been  registered  as  a  Republican? 
Yes No. 

8.  Do  you  think  you  might  ever  register  as  a  Republican? 
Yes No 

(Probe — why  do  you  think  that?) 
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